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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

IS  THERE  A  LIBERAL  PARTY? 

A  ridiculous  and  humiliating  spectacle  has  been  acted 
before  us  during  the  past  few  weeks ;  the  spectacle  of  a 
leader  refusing  to  lead,  and  a  party  incapable  of  being 
led.  The  unwillingness  of  many  adherents  of  the  fallen 
Ministry  to  realise  the  full  extent  of  their  misfortune, 
•  and  their  desperate  efforts  to  rouse  Mr  Gladstone  from 
the  lethargy  into  which  he  has  permitted  himself  to  sink, 
have  served  only  to  intensify  the  absurdity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Whilst  individuals  and 
Committees  have  been  importunately  urging  upon  the 
ex-Premier  how  all-important  w’ere  his  continued  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  general,  and  to  the 
interests  of  his  party  in  particular,  the  great  body  of 
what  were  until  recently  known  as  Ministerialists  have 
been  canvassing  the  claims  of  possible  leaders  of  the 
Opposition.  The  time  draws  near  when  the  business  of 
the  Session  must  be  actively  commenced.  No  Liberal 
could  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  were  to  sit  idly  in  his  place 
whilst  a  Conservative  Chancellor  was  dealing  with  the 
national  finances,  or  a  Conservative  Horae  Secretary  or 
Secretary  at  War  was  pledging  the  honour  and  the 
trradit  of  England.  But  eren  though  every  Liberal  ahff 
Radical  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  wholly  bent  on 
discharging  his  duty  to  his  constituents,  what  opposition 
cpuld  be  effectually  offered  to  the  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  without  the  necessary  machinery  and  organisa¬ 
tion  ?  It  may  be  that  we  are  gradually  approaching 
an  era  in  which  many  of  our  Parliamentary  forms 
and  precedents  may  be  advantageously  set  aside ; 
iu  which  party  will  be  less  and  less  the  indispensable 
mode  of  legislation,  and  in  which  individual  initiative 
will  be  less  fettered  by  conventionalism  and  eti¬ 
quette.  But  w'e  have  certainly  not  yet  arrived  at 
such  an  era.  A  united  Opposition,  with  all  the  wonted 
means  and  appliances,  is  still  a  requisite  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  legislative  system.  It  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  at  all  events  a  fiction 
of  Liberal  leadership,  and  that  either  Mr  Gladstone 
should  forget  to  be  obstinate,  or  another  should  succeed 
to  his  command.  There  was  no  lack  of  names  suggested 
for  the  vacancy ;  but  the  gentlemen  named  were  one 
and  all  inadequate  to  the  need  of  the  moment.  The 
choice  of  the  majority  appeared  to  centre  in  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  and  the  fact  that  he  would  probably 
obtain  a  larger  support  from  the  Opposition  benches 
than  any  other  leader  who  could  be  mentioned  is  sufld-  | 
cient  to  prove  that  no  possible  leader  in  the  present 
juncture  of  circumstances  could  be  even  approximately  | 
^  strong  as  Mr  Disraeli  was  in  1868.  But  just  as  it  j 
began  to  seem  probable  that  a  titled  member  of  the  | 
plutocracy  would  be  selected  as  the  “  safest  ”  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  as  being  most  likely  to  “  allay  the 
uneasiness  of  the  owners  of  property,”  the  rumour  is  con¬ 
firmed  that  Mr  Gladstone  may,  after  all,  be  “induced 
0  resume  the  leadership  which  he  was  about  to 
abandon.”  j 

We  have  felt  little  concern  in  this  discussion ;  first 
ecause  we  have  refused  to  believe  that  a  statesman  of 


Mr  Gladstone’s  ability  and  ambition  could  long  abstain 
from  the  command  of  those  who  might  place  themselves 
at  his  disposal,  and  secondly  because  the  selection  of  a  new 
“  Liberal  leader,”  in  the  present  state  of  parties,  could  be 
nothing  else  than  futile.  Whilst  a  few  cliques  and  wire¬ 
pullers  are  busy  with  the  question  as  to  who  shall  lead 
the  Liberal  party,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  are  anxiously  asking  themselves 
whether  there  is  a  Liberal  party  to  be  led.  A  contem¬ 
porary  Conservative  organ  on  Monday  last  dealt  with 
this  whole  subject  in  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  manner, 
and  in  terms  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  almost 
in  their  entirety.  We  quote  a  short  passage,  from  which 
we  think  few  Radicals  will  withhold  their  assent.  “  The 
Liberal  party  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  Liberal 
party  of  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers,  the  Liberal  party  of 
the  clubs  and  newspapers,  the  Liberal  party  with  Lord 
Palmerston  at  one  end  and  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  at  the  other — 
was  a  political  fiction,  created  for  a  given  purpose,  and 
useful  only  till  that  purpose  was  accomplished.  Of  its 
ultimate  fate  there  was  never  any  doubt.”  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  majority  which  was  returned  five  years  ago 
to  enable  Mr  Gladstone  to  amend  the  constitution  in 
several  very  important  respects  became  heterogeneous 
and  unmanageable  as  soon  as  that  mission  was  fulfilled, 
and  Mr  Gladstone  himself  shrank  from  aiippting  the 
logical  sequences  of  his  Irish  policy.  If  the  late  Premier, 
instead  of  attempting  to  buy  back  his  popularity  by 
means  of  a  dubious  manipulation  of  the  national  revenue, 
had  boldly  declared  that  there  was  but  one  rational  and 
legitimate  course  for  him  to  follow,  a  course  indicated 
and  prepared  for  him  by  the  mandate  of  the  country  in 
1868,  then  he  would  certainly  have  continued  to  be  the 
genuine  leader  of  the  genuine  Liberal  party.  When 
he  feebly  confessed  himself  to  be  outstripped  by  his 
generation,  and  steadily  refused  to  advance  with 
the  advance  of  those  who  had  lifted  him  into  power, 
he  virtually  severed  himself  from  legitimate  Liberal¬ 
ism.  The  timid  Whigs  who  are  now  holding  aloof 
from  their  recent  Radical  allies,  and  who  are  vainly 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  nation  that  there  are  no 
more  great  reforms  to  fight  for,  have  no  sufficient  title 
to  the  name  of  Liberals.  They  alone  can  justly  lay  claim 
to  the  designation  who  are  anxious  to  press  forward 
upon  the  basis  of  such  liberty  as  we  have  already  won 
towards  that  greater  measure  of  political  freedom  which 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us.  No  true  Liberal  ever 
admitted  a  finality  in  reform.  No  true  Liberal  could 
ever  advise  his  fellows  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  so  long 
as  one  stone  of  political  inequality  remains  standing 
upon  another.  So  great  is  the  confusion  arising  from 
the  misapplication  of  the  commonest  terms  that  it 
behoves  us  to  vindicate  for  ourselves  this  grand  old  title 
of  “  Liberals.” 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  there  will  be  no  great 
political  progress  in  England,  and  above  all,  no  recon¬ 
quest  of  power  by  the  party  of  reform,  until  the  country 
realises  the  wide  distinction  between  the  two  sections 
who  will  be  most  readily  recognised  under  the  names 
of  moderate  Liberals  and  Radicals.  The  aim  of  the 
Tory  organs  at  the  present  time  is  to  force  the  former 
derelicts  of  Liberalism  into  their  own  ranks,  either  by 
seeking  to  make  them  ashamed  of  the  bold  profession 
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of  the  Radicals,  or  by  harping  upon  that  timidity  which 
is  the  natural  concomitant  of  the  possession  of  unjast 
privileges.  If  the  party  in  question  is  to  be  so  shamed  or 
terrified,  it  will  certainly  bo  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Radicals  that  the  apostles  of  Toryism  should  attain 
their  end  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  at  best  an  unholy 
alliance  which  is  maintained  between  the  worshippers 
of  political  privilege  and  the  advocates  of  political 
equality  ;  and  this,  in  effect,  is  the  alliance  hitherto 
observed  between  the  “  moderate  Liberals  **  and  the 
Radicals.  The  treaty  has  ever  been  a  hollow  one ;  but 
the  time  for  all  such  treaties  is  at  an  end.  We  have 
burnt  the  Coomassie  of  our  nominal  allies  in  striking 
this  fatal  blow  at  Mr  Gladstone’s  supremacy ;  and  such 
pacts  as  may  be  formed  between  us  for  the  future  must 
be  on  onr  own  terms,  and  purchased  by  the  surrender 
of  their  preposterous  claims.  The  Radicals  can  no 
longer  afford  to  let  themselves  bo  ruled  and  directed  by 
the  Whigs.  They  may  not  hitherto  have  felt  their 
strength,  but  they  have  strength  to  govern  the  nation ; 
and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they — the  one 
genuine  party  of  Liberal  progress — will  assume  their 
legitimate  position,  and  throw  the  whole  residuum  of 
the  State  into  opposition.  Happy  indeed  is  the  genera¬ 
tion  upon  whom  this  splendid  opportunity  has  devolved. 
The  readers  to  whom  we  address  ourselves  know  full 
well  the  nature  of  the  distinction  which  must  hereafter 
divide  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country.  The  strife 
is  between  political  monopoly  and  political  equality; 
between  the  privilege  of  class  and  creed  on  the  one 
hand,  and  perfect  equality  before  the  law  on  the  other 
hand.  The  following  passage  from  the  contemporary 
already  quoted  expresses  so  nearly  in  our  own  words  the 
position  to  which  the  Radical  party  is  committed  that 
we  willingly  transcribe  and  adopt  it.  If  the  name  of 
Liberals  is  to  mean  anything  which  is  not  Conservative, 
it  must  mean  that  they  are  in  favour,  first,  of  disesta¬ 
blishing  the  Church  of  England ;  secondly,  of  abro¬ 
gating  or  essentially  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  thirdly,  of  eliminating  religious  teaching 
from  national  education ;  fourthly,  of  transferring  to  the 
occupiers  of  land  the  rights  now  belonging  to  the 
owners ;  and,  fifthly,  of  making  such  general  changes 
in  the  laws  which  regulate  succession  ”  as  shall  lead  to 
the  removal  of  the  great  abuses  inseparable  from 
extensive  land-proprietorship.  “  These  are  the  five  points 
of  the  new  charter.  And  between  this  and  the  modem 
Toryism  there  is  no  halting-place.  .  .  If  the  people  of 
England  are  in  favour  of  those  five  propositions,  they 
are  Radicals.  If  not,  they  are  Conservatives.”  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  existence  and  position  of  the 
new  party  of  progress  are  so  clearly  recognised.  Wo 
have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  future.  Our  party  may  be 
as  yet  extremely  feeble  in  the  House ;  but  w  o  appeal 
distinctly  and  confidently  to  the  country.  A  majority 
of  fifty  for  Tweedledee  affects  ns  no  more  than  did  a 
majority  of  sixty-eight  for  Tweedledum.  We  advertise 
in  the  New  World  for  fifty  Intransigentes ;  but  on  our 
present  stepping-stone  of  half-a-dozen  we  shall  be  able 
to  ford  the  stream  of  politics. 


THE  PRINCESS’S  WELCOME. 

There  is  something  apt  to  remind  one  of  the  curse  of 
King  Midas  in  the  compliments,  material  and  verbal, 
which  are  being  showered  on  the  unfortunate  young 
couple  who  made  public  entrance  into  London  last 
Thursday.  The  eternal  salaam  by  which  they  have  been 
met  from  St  Petersburg  to  London  would  be  demoralis¬ 
ing  and  revolting  if  the  person  so  greeted  w’ero  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  race  ;  but  when  the  reci¬ 
pients  of  this  endless  dose  of  nauseating  flattery  are  two 
young  people  whose  sole  claim  to  distinction  is  that  they 
have  been  born  within  the  shadow  of  a  throne,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  if  all  the  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  has  not  been  crushed  out  of  them  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  slavish  obsequiousness  with  which  they 
have  been  everywhere  followed,  they  must  feel  that  they 
are  mere  lay  figures,  that  the  compliments  and  hurrahs 


with  which  they  are  saluted  are  intended — as  Herr 
Teufelsdrockh  would  say — for  their  clothes,  and  the 
gaping  crowd  which  lined  the  streets  on  Thursday  was 
made  up  of  the  same  sort  of  people  who  wait  for  hours 
in  the  rain  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  or  look  upon 
Dr  Kenealy  as  a  hero,  or  pay  for  a  glimpse  at  the 
Siamese  twins. 

We  have  no  other  feeling  towards  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  his  bride  than  that  of  a  very  sincere  desire 
for  their  happiness.  They  have  certainly  done  nothing 
to  disentitle  them  to  the  good  wishes  of  any  inhabitant 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  they  have  done  nothing  of  an 
opposite  kind,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  merely 
negative  virtues  may  with  justice  be  highly  prized  in 
royalty,  and  in  constitutional  royalty  are  the  highest 
attainable.  Those  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  be  severe  on 
persons  so  circumstanced  would  do  well  to  consider  what 
we  might  have  become  if  we  had  grown  up  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  bearing  no  more  resemblance  to  that  of  real  life 
than  the  griffins  and  dragons  of  heraldry  bear  to  horses 
and  oxen,  with  our  every  wish  pampered  and  our  every 
act  approved,  without  punishment,  or  reproof,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  could  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  unselfish 
rather  than  selfish  pleasures.  It  needs  little  insight 
into  human  nature  to  see  that  it  re.quires  almost  super¬ 
natural  moral  fortitude  in  a  prince  to  resist  falling  iuto 
an  egotistical  disregard  for  the  happiness  or  rights  of 
others  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  inter  alia^  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  princely  estate  an  undesirable  one  even  for 
the  prince  himself.  When  mankind  come  to  see  what 
potent  moral  instruments  ara  praise  and  blame,  honour 
and  dishonour,  they  will  awake  to  the  full  sense  of 
their  responsibility  in  awarding  them.  They  will  see 
that  to  bestow  onr  homage  on  an  object  that  is  not 
worthy  of  it,  by  whatever  fashionable  name  it  may  be 
called,  is  idolatry ;  and  that,  among  those  who  are 
injured  by  this  pernicious  practice,  not  the  least  to  be 
pitied  is  the  victim  of  unmerited  esteem. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  England,  that  people 
abroad  will  bepr  in  mind  that,  on  occasions  like  these, 
those  who  are  eager  to  don  the  court  livery  necessarily 
fill  up  the  whole  foreground  of  the  picture.  It  is  an 
ungracious  thing  to  put  forward  objections  at  such  a 
time ;  and  those  who  dislike  the  fulsome  twaddle  which 
is  poured  out  ad  nauseam^  rather  keep  silence  than 
appear  wanting  in  kindness  and  consideration.  The 
mother  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  a  lady  who  has 
earned  the  esteem  of  all  except  a  few  sour  fanatics  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  those  who  sincerely  rejoice  that  Queen 
Victoria’s  second  son  has  contracted  what  promises  to 
be  a  happy  marriage  are  to  bo  found  numbered  among 
the  political  heretics  who  believe  that  the  kingly  office, 
all  in  good  time,  is  to  pass  away.  Those  who  are 
waiting — earnestly  though  not  impatiently  waiting— for 
the  dawn  of  a  complete  and  universal  democracy,  can 
well  afford  to  leave  abuse  of  the  royal  family  to  the 
priestly  ruffians  of  the  Church  Herald. 

What  our  new  princess  will  think  of  us  we  cannot 
say ;  but  our  newspapers  and  public  bodies  seem  to  be 
doing  their  best  to  make  us  look  ridiculous.  The  Times 
informs  us  that  we  must  vie  w’ith  her  native  Russians 
in  loyalty  and  devotion,  so  that  the  people  among  whom 
she  has  cast  her  lot  may  rank  in  her  heart  and  affections 
with  the  people  she  has  left.”  Now  do  we  not  pretend 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  Czars 
daughter  on  this  point ;  but  w’e  do  not  see  why,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence,  we  should  not  form  the  most 
favourable  hypothesis  as  to  her  sentiments.  “  Loyalty 
and  devotion,”  with  Times  connotation,  she  has  doubtless 
had  quite  enough  of  in  her  native  land ;  and  if  she  had 
not,  we  doubt  if — the  combined  efforts  of  the  Times, 
Telegraph,  Standard,  and  Mr  Tennyson  notwithstanding 
— we  should  be  able  to  excel,  or  even  to  equal,  her 
father’s  subjects  in  this  respect.  But  we  can  offer  her 
what  we  hope  she  will  consider  far  more  precious  a 
fair  and  generous  appreciation  of  any  good  qualities  she 
may  show.  We  may  think  neither  better  nor  worse  of 
her  for  being  the  daughter  of  one  “  whose  will  is  lord 
thro’  all  his  world-domain.”  Indeed,  she  may 
herself,  when  she  can  pierce  through  the  thin  veil  of 
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courtiers  and  lacqueys,  among  a  people  who,  like  the 
intended  victim  of  Lady  Clara  Vero  de  Vere,  are  too 
proud  to  care  from  whence  she  came.  She  may  very  well 
leave  the  Poet  Laureate  to  discuss  the  important  question 
ivhether  “  all  the  sultry  palms  of  India  know  of  her 
naarriage,  and  to  speculate  on  the  loyalty  of  the  “  pines 
of  Canada.”  Poets  there  are  in  England,  she  will  find  ; 
but  they  do  not  tune  their  harps  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  Work  there  is  also,  which  even  a 
princess  may  help  to  do.  Outside  of  the  sphere  of 
politics,  with  which  our  royal  family  do  not  interfere, 
there  is  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness  for  everyone  who  is 
able  and  willing  to  work.  Notwithstanding  the  foolish 
exaggerations  of  title-seekers,  the  late  Prince  Consort 
did  much  for  which  we  have  to  bo  grateful.  His 
example  is  sufficient  to  show  how  our  princes  and  prin¬ 
cesses  may  really  win  their  honours.  The  princess  who 
led  the  fashion  in  throwing  down  the  social  barriers 
which  at  present  shut  out  her  sex  from  remunerative 
employment,  however  she  might  be  grumbled  at  at  first 
by  those  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  a  tyrannical 
restriction,  would  earn  the  eternal  gratitude,  not  only  of 
the  women  of  England,  but  of  the  men  also. 

J.  H.  Levy. 


STARVING  WORKERS  IN  PARIS. 

The  Paris  workmen,  more  thoughtful  than  the  Paris 
press,  foresaw  many  months  ago  the  distress  and  poverty 
which  then  menaced  their  class,  and  which  is  now  but 
too  prevalent.  If  the  Paris  press  was  indolent  in  this 
matter,  need  we  add  that  the  large  staff  of  correspondents 
who  contribute  to  the  London  dailies  were  equally  deaf  to 
the  pleading  and  warning  that  issued  only  from  the  gar¬ 
rets  of  the  poor,  on  whose  industry,  however,  the  welfare 
and  renown  of  the  ^y  capital  mainly  depend  ?  Even 
when  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  debated  last  session 
on  the  distress  that  was  afflicting  the  working  classes, 
but  few  writers  paused  to  notice  this  important  discus¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  wife  of  the  President  her¬ 
self  stepped  forward  to  assist  in  the  work  of  relief  that 
the  question  was  really  taken  up  by  the  public  at  large. 
Then,  indeed,  the  wealthier  chisses,  either  ashamed  of 
their  past  reticence,  or  eager  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
an  “august  personage,”  came  forward  with  donations,  and 
opened  subscription  lists.  Fortunately  the  Paris  work¬ 
men  were  not  entirely  dependent  on  this  tardy  help. 
Experienced  in  the  hard  school  of  adversity,  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  soon  formulated  a  programme  which,  if  followed, 
might  avert  the  blow,  or  at  least  mitigate  to  a  great  extent 
its  effect.  To  the  general  disorganisation  brought  about 
by  the  recent  war,  they  desired  to  oppose  a  more  perfect 
organisation  of  the  trades,  and  thus  secure  the  easy 
establishment  of  boards  of  arbitration,  which  would 
prevent  strikes,  solve  disputes,  and  save  French  industry 
from  the  interruptions  consequent  on  quarrels  between 
labour  and  capital.  The  war,  however,  was  not  only 
injnrious  through  the  confusion  it  created,  but  it  served 
to  divert  the  channels  of  foreign  commerce ;  many 
merchants,  compelled  for  a  moment  to  cease  purchasing 
French  goods,  found  out  that  they  could  dispense  with 
them  altogether,  other  nations  reaping  the  benefit  of 
this  change.  To  win  back  the  precedence  thus  lost  has 
therefore  been  one  of  the  first  objects  of  French  work- 
luen ;  and,  in  constituting  trade  unions,  they  have  in 
many  instances  started  professional  evening  classes, 
where  technical  lessons  are  given  gratuitously  to 
members.  The  question  of  apprenticeship  has  also,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  been  earnestly  debated.  It  was 
anticipated  that  by  these  means  French  produce  would 
acquire  increased  value  and  French  trade  redeem  what 
prestige  it  had  lost.  To  these  noble  aspirations  the 
Government,  as  we  have  often  related  in  these  columns, 
could  only  reply  by  throwing  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  trade  societies,  which  attempted  to  constitute 
themselves  for  these  ends. 

•  It  is  not,  however,  in  this  wise  only  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  the  present  melancholy  result. 
Farty  quarrels,  by  taking  precedence  over  national 


affairs,  have  naturally  increased  the  sense  of  general 
insecurity;  and  farther,  the  infliction  of  the  most 
exorbitant  taxation  on  the  capital  has  caused  many 
thousands  whoso  means  are  slight  to  seek  cheaper 
living  elsewhere.  Had  this  taxation  been  imposed  on 
realised  wealth  the  result  would  have  been  very  differ¬ 
ent,  but  it  is  raised  on  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
daily  existence,  such  as  the  common  wine  which  work¬ 
men  drink  and  the  meat  they  eat ;  the  cheap  meat  being 
taxed  on  its  entrance  into  the  capital  as  heavily  as  the 
most  delicate  viands  consumed  only  by  the  rich. 
Without  counting  Imperial  taxation,  it  has  been  cal¬ 
culated  that  a  poor  man  pays  for  town  dues  as  much 
as  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  food  he  eats !  The  little 
rentier  who  was  wont  to  live  snugly  in  Paris  on  his 
modest  income  was  a  better  customer  than  the  few 
extravagant  plutocrats  who  assist  at  Madame  de 
MacMabon’s  state  receptions.  But  he  cannot  afford, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  remain  in  Paris,  so 
that  there  are  more  taxes  and  fewer  people  to  pay  them. 
Trade  is  at  a  standstill.  The  workmen  out  of  employ 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the 
most  honest,  the  most  skilled  artisans  are  reduced 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  State  charities  and  wander 
from  street  to  street  without  home  or  hope. 

To  cope  with  this  evil  one  great  cry  has  been  raised, 
and  one  word  pronounced,  which  is  as  balm  to  the  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  sounds  like  the  talisman  of  the  future : — co¬ 
operate  !  In  England  this  cry  has  resounded  through 
the  country ;  and,  though  we  have  no  law  to  interfere 
and  no  police  spies  to  watch  the  promoters  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  arresting  not  a  few  of  them,  still  how  much  preju¬ 
dice  and  opposition  meet  every  effort  in  this  direction, 
and  how  many  failures  have  been  the  result  ?  In  France, 
however,  there  is  the  law  against  coalitions;  and  when 
this  is  avoided,  by  converting  co-operative  stores  into 
financial  associations,  and  thus  placing  them  under  the 
more  lenient  law  which  governs  banking,  insurance 
companies,  Ac.,  there  yet  remains  much  danger  for  the 
workmen  interested  in  such  subjects  who  wish  to  meet 
together.  Under  the  “  gouvernement  de  combat  ”  it 
suffices  to  befriend  the  working  classes  to  be  suspected 
of  leaning  towards  the  Commune.  The  meetings  of  such 
societies  are  therefore  constantly  watched  by  the  police, 
and  many  who  might  have  helped  themselves  consider¬ 
ably  by  joining  these  associations  dare  not  do  so  for  fear 
of  being  arrested.  In  exchange  for  all  these  advantages, 
in  exchange  for  dear  liberty,  Madame  de  MacMahon 
seeks  to  solve  the  complex  economical  problem  by  offer¬ 
ing  the  starving  skilled  artisan  a  bowl  of  soup !  The 
Government  applauds,  and  Marshal  MacMahon  secretly 
plumes  himself  on  being,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife, 
the  true  saviour  of  society !  Society  bows,  and  the 
world  on  the  whole  is  either  satisfied  or  indifferent. 
Profound  philosophers !  This  is  our  gratitude  to  the 
population  to  whose  initiative  all  nations  are  at  least 
partially  indebted  for  the  many  reforms  the  last  two  or 
three  generations  have  realised. 

The  co-operative  movement,  which  has  derived  fresh 
strength  from  the  present  distress,  would  make  a  useful 
subject  of  study,  and  many  interesting  details  might  be 
related  bearing  on  the  question.  We  hope,  however,  to 
revert  on  a  future  occasion  to  this  useful  subject.  The 
objection  to  this  solution  is,  that  in  one  sense, 
speaking  merely  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is 
more  of  use  as  a  preventative  than  a  cure.  Those  among 
the  more  economical  and  intelligent  workmen  who  fore¬ 
saw  the  coming  storm  and  created  co-operative  societies 
while  they  had  yet  the  money  to  do  this,  made  successful 
provision  against  the  present  dearness  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  But  those  who,  in  consequence  of  the  causes  we 
have  enumerated  above,  or  for  other  reasons,  did  not  act 
in  this  wise — and  this  class  constitutes  the  vast  majority 
— are  now  iu  a  helpless  condition.  Co-operation  is  not 
open  to  them ;  particularly  as  the  law  does  not  sanction 
a  financial  establishment  unless  the  shares  subscribed 
amount  to  at  least  2Z.  each.  How  can  a  man  whoso 
family  is  starving  render  himself  liable  for  so  largo  a 
sum,  even  though  he  need  not  pay  it  all  at  once  ?  It 
requires  time  to  realise  the  full  advantages  of  co-opera* 
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tion,  and  though  the  present  distress  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  these  advantages,  but  few  can  profit  by  them.  The 
want  is  immediate ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Indian 
famine,  the  remedy  must  be  prompt.  The  French 
problem  is,  however,  far  more  complex,  as  the 
causes  have  taken  deeper  root,  and  are  more  nume¬ 
rous.  A  good  harvest,  and  next  year  we  may  no 
longer  be  disturbed  by  the  heart-rending  accounts  of 
famine  in  India.  But  unless  the  Legislature  of  France 
is  greatly  reformed  and  mighty  changes  are  wisely 
accomplished,  the  present  distress  m.ay  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely.  There  is  also  another  great  difference :  for,  as 
patience  if  one  of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of  the 
Hindoo,  so  is  impatience  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  the  French  character.  The  history  of  French  revolutions 
clearly  proves  that  the  French  will  not  support  hunger 
long.  What  contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  the  last  in¬ 
surrection  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Commune  than 
the  threats  uttered  against  the  Kcpublic  and  the  spread 
of  Socialist  doctrines  was  the  law  on  the  rents  and  the 
Commercial  Bill,  together  with  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  cease  the  payment  of  the  thirty  sous 
a-day  which  the  National  Guards  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  for  so  many  months. 

Le  pain  k  vingt  sous 

Et  le  plomb  au  bout, 

is  an  old  popular  cry,  and  bread  has  been  up  to  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-two  sous  !  At  this  juncture  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  interfered,  and  succeeded  by  somewhat 
arbitrary  measures  in  reducing  the  price  of  this,  the 
first  and  staple  article  of  food.  But  even  the  merchants 
and  tradesmen  of  the  second  and  most  reactionary 
arrondissement  of  Paris  consider  that  the  Government 
must  do  still  more.  In  a  petition  recently  endorsed  by 
numerous  signatures,  they  solicit  the  return  to  Paris  of 
the  Government  and  the  Assembly,  which,  they  main¬ 
tain,  would  betoken  the  appeasement  of  the  country, 
engender  confidence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  revive 
commerce,  and  dispel  the  present  crisis.  Whether  so 
simple  an  action  would  suffice  is  open  to  much  doubt, 
and  wo  may  still  hear  the  cry  raised,  as  in  1848,  for  the 
Government  to  take  the  initiative  in  giving  the  workmen 
employment.  Adolphe  Smith. 


PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS  IN  GERMANY. 

Wo  live  in  an  age  of  steam  and  telegraphy;  but  for 
all  that,  information  sometimes  travels  wonderfully 
slowly  to  this  country.  When  a  bear  is  shot  in  Russia, 
we  are  sure  to  hear  the  report  of  the  royal  gun  almost 
instantaneously.  When  a  purple-born  babe,  in  a  family 
which  is  certainly  not  reared  on  Malthusian  principles, 
has  caught  a  cold,  all  the  wires  of  Europe  are  set  in 
convulsive  motion.  Y.et,  when  a  question  of  high  poli¬ 
tical  interest  is  debated  by  the  representatives  of  a 
people,  the  pens  of  correspondents  occasionally  get  an 
unexpected  holiday ;  and  an  unaccountable  drowsiness 
comes  even  over  the  electric  shorthand  writer. 

Among  the  interesting  items  of  foreign  news  which 
Reuter’s  Agency  now  and  then  thinks  fit  not  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  English  public  is  the  recent  adoption 
of  a  Bill,  by  the  German  Parliament,  stipulating  the 
Payment  of  Members.  No  telegram  announced  it.  No 
Berlin  letter  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  wo  are  aware, 
appeared  in  the  journals  of  this  country;  nor  any 
leader.  At  least  we  have  scanned  the  papers  in  vain 
to  find  any  trace  of  a  reference  to  a  Parliamentary  reso¬ 
lution  which  has  its  undoubted  importance  abroad,  and 
its  bearing  upon  English  institutions  as  well.  Surely 
there  is  some  scope  for  reform  in  these  matters.  Though 
even  a  great  poet,  since  the  days  of  Homer,  is  sometinies 
apt  to  nod,  as  has  been  proved  once  more  by  quite  a 
recent  occurrence  which  must  be  painful  to  those  con¬ 
cerned,  the  telegraph,  at  any  rate,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  asleep. 

The  Bill  in  quc.stion  was  laid  before  the  Reichstag 
by  M.  Schulze- Delitzsch,  the  well-known  writer  on  poli¬ 
tical  economy  and  founder  of  many  flourishing  co-opera¬ 
tive  associations ;  a  man  of  simple  constitutional  views. 
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f  the  suffrage  by  a  law  calculated  to  favour  an  increase 
the  influence  of  the  Conservative  classes.  No  notice 
®  as  taken  of  this  tempting  proposal.  One  of  the  Oppo- 
^tiou  members  pointed  to  the  example  of  England.  But 
Liberals  and  Democrats  alike  showed  that  the  contrary 
nractice  had  always  been  upheld  in  Germany  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  and  that  the  exception  stipu¬ 
lated  for  the  Reichstag  could  only  be  regarded  as  a 
design  for  dealing  a  blow  at  popular  suffrage  from 

^From  a  speech  of  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  Mr 
Lasker,  who  has  of  late  been  in  frequent  contact  with 
the  Chancellor,  against  whom  he  had  formerly  often  run 
at  full  tilt,  we  may  conclude  that  even  Governments  are 
beginning  to  be  impressed  with  the  difficulties  attending 
their  persistent  refusal  to  sanction  the  Bill,  which  has 
this  time  been  passed  by  so  enormous  a  majority.  There 
have  been  several  cases  of  late  which  prove  that  an  im¬ 
pression  can  be  made  on  the  States  Council  by  repeated 
Parliamentary  resolutions.  The  establishment  of  a  uni¬ 
form  Civil  Code  for  all  Germany,  in  addition  to  the 
uniformity  already  decreed  in  matters  of  Criminal  Law, 
has,  for  instance,  been  assented  to  by  the  States  Council, 
after  an  intervening  period  of  opposition.  It  may  be 
expected  that  the  same  will  be  the  case,  by-and-by,  with 
the  Bill  which  insists  on  the  Payment  of  Members  of 
the  Reichstag.  When  that  event  occurs,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  neither  the  telegraph  nor  the  various  cor¬ 
respondents  will  profit  by  the  occasion  to  take  a  nap. 

Karl  Blind. 


overt  injustice.  But  the  State  is  no  medium  of  the 
positive  moral  law  under  which  humanity  lives  and 
progresses,  for  it  has  no  moral  power  over  man.  There¬ 
fore,  when  it  intrudes  into  that  sphere,  it  must  needs 
isolate  man’s  lower  physical  nature,  which  it  can  reach, 
from  his  higher  moral  natur^,  which  it  cannot  reach. 
Affecting  to  solve  moral  problems  by  force,  the  State 
must  assume  the  humau  being  to  be  that  alone  which 
he  is  in  relation  to  itself,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  police. 
These  are  the  radical  characteristics  of  the  empirical 
legislation  which  we  are  analysing.  We  might  take,  as 
a  sample,  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  which  bestows 
on  the  State  the  new  office  of  watching  so-called  habitual 
criminals,  who  are  nominally  at  liberty.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  those  whose  God  is  the  State  should  thrust 
such  functions  on  the  police,  and  look  to  a  degrading 
espionage  as  the  proper  substitute  for  conscience.  But 
we  shall  wonder  if  our  nation  tolerates  such  a  substitute. 
The  result  of  such  experiments  on  human  nature  is 
far  worse  than  failure.  For  these  laws  cannot  fail  to 
teach  the  presumption  on  which  they  are  based,  especially 
when  their  lesson  is  enforced  by  the  potent  and  ubiqui¬ 
tous  agency  of  the  police.  As  the  State  deals  with  the 
citizen,  so  will  he  deal  with  himself,  and  the  citizens 
with  one  another.  A  man  will  ignore  his  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  when  the  law  in  principle  deprives  him  of  it. 
He  will  surrender  his  will  in  proportion  as  his  will  is 
coerced.  Crime  is  not  a  habit  till  the  sense  of  moral 
freedom  is  extinct  and  the  law  which  denies  that  free¬ 
dom  is  the  most  effective  means  of  producing  habitual  ” 
criminals. 


THE  NEW  TYRANNY  AND  THE  NEW 
EMANCIPATION. 

(ii.) 

The  abases  of  the  power  and  functions  of  the  State, 
which  we  are  considering,  have  their  lowest  roots  in 
ignorance  of  that  which  it  is  most  essential  that  states¬ 
men,  in  common  with  all  other  men,  should  recognise 
and  obey — viz.,  the  moral  law.  They  result  from  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  a  moral  order  above  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  physical  force.  The  revelation  of  law  and  order  in 
the  moral  world  is  made  alike  to  the  intellect  and  the 
heart  of  man.  The  greatest  intellects  of  our  age  have 
been  profoundly  penetrated  by  it,  and  it  has  led  them 
to  wider  visions  of  human  life  and  destiny.  Whatever 
was  most  profound  in  Mr  Mill’s  diagnosis  of  Liberty, 
and  whatever  in  that  work  vibrated  most  deeply  through 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  was  due  to  that  revelation.  The 
VMt  researches  of  Mr  Spencer  in  mental  and  moral 
science,  and  sociology,  result  in  a  comprehensive  attes¬ 
tation  of  it.  But  these  truths  find  another  path  to  the 
heart  of  upright  men  and  progressive  societies.  They 
do  not  wait  till  philosophers  have  demonstrated  the 
modern  error  to  be  a  continuation  of  Fetichism,  or  the 
attribution  of  imaginary  pow  ers  and  attributes  to  fictitious 
lyings.  The  personal  experience  and  intuitive  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  nobler  citizens,  as  of  the  great  thinkers,  is  a 
previous  warrant,  which  prompts  and  justifies  such  oppo¬ 
sition  as  this  legislation  has  encountered  in  England ; 
though  the  character  and  the  source  of  that  opposition 
IS  a  mystery  to  the  legislators.  Those  whose  conscience 
w  awake  to  the  inner  significance  of  their  pretensions 
are  aware  of  a  presumption  underlying  them,  and  that 
presumption  they  repel  with  the  whole  energy  of  their 
souls.  In  the  Parliamentary  language  in  which  it  is 
announced  they  recognise  no  mere  fallacy,  but  a  blas- 
pnemy,  such  as  the  mind  of  man  can  never  surpass. 

or,  to  speak  plainly,  these  legislators  have  undertaken 
nothing  less  than  to  replace  the  God,  whom  they  tacitly 
J^ject,  by  the  State.  Such  a  conception  insults  equally 
ose  to  whom  the  moral  law  is  apparent  in  its  own 
majesty^  and  those  to  whom  it  manifests  the  supreme 
Will  of  a  moral  Ruler ;  and  to  both  its  falsehood  is,  or 
^igbt  be,  immediately  visible.  For  the  newly-imagined 
residence,  once  enthroned  and  tested  by  its  operation, 
appears  as  an  immoral  Providence. 

Legal  enactments  can  secure  the  material  safety  of  . 
©  community  by  physical  force,  directed  against  | 


But  we  will  take  the  stronger  illustration  of  the  Con¬ 
tagions  Diseases  Acts  ;  both  because  they  most  signally 
exhibit  the  worst  characteristics  and  the  worst  results 
of  this  species  of  legislation,  and  because  they  are  the 
medium  through  which  its  significance  has  revealed 
itself  to  our  country.  The  authors  of  these  Acts  have 
rescued  our  nation  from  the  pitfall  of  tyranny.  The 
traditions  of  our  people  might  have  tempted  them  to  belie 
their  true  instinct  by  attempts  to  enforce  virtue ;  and  it 
is  in  the  sphere  of  purity  that  such  attempts  have  most 
often  been  made,  and  most  notably  at  the  proudest  period 
of  our  history — the  brief  Puritan  revolution,  inspired 
by  the  precedents  of  the  Hebrew  Theocracy.  Yet  the 
error  of  that  age — responsible  though  it  is  for  an  igno¬ 
minious  reaction,  and  guilty  though  it  is  of  degrading 
morality  by  contact  with  force — has  served  to  correct 
the  error  of  this  age,  by  implanting  in  the  heart  of  the 
people  the  truth  that  a  law  dealing  implicitly  with  the 
moral  being  of  man  cannot  be  neutral.  Such  a  law  is 
the  one  in  question — enacted  surreptitiously,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  nation.  It  essays  to 
remedy  physical  evils  incident  to  an  immoral  relation 
between  the  sexes,  and  the  human  subject  whom  it 
affects  to  treat  neutrally^  whose  moral  being  it  neglects, 
with  whom  it  dares  to  deal  as  a  “  physical  fact,”  is  the 
prostitute.  This  piece  of  legislation  has  proved  so  alien 
to  the  ideas  and  the  conscience  of  the  people  that  its 
repeal  is  nearly  assured,  and  its  extension  to  the  whole 
nation  would  undoubtedly  be  resisted  by  force. 

The  widely  differing  character  of  the  contending 
parties  is  an  index  to  the  nature  of  the  issue.  Setting 
aside  the  multitude  which  directly  thrives  on  prostitu¬ 
tion,  and  a  portion  of  the  Press — which  will  swing  with 
the  turn  of  the  tide — we  find  that  the  real  authors  and 
the  convinced  adherents  of  the  law  are  the  specialists  of 
the  medical  faculty,  who  teach  the  empirical  separa¬ 
tion  of  physical  from  moral  and  social  science.  Had 
not  this  vicious  principle  warped  the  human  sympathy 
which  their  proper  work  encourages,  they  must  have 
shrank  from  eliminating  the  moral  element  from  such  a 
problem,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  eliminating 
her  womanhood  from  the  prostitute.  Assuredly,  of  all 
specialists,  these  are  the  worst  advisers  of  the  statesman, 
whose  whole  duty  is  to  know  and  to  assist  the  ideas  and 
instincts  which  are  working  out  the  moral  progress  of 
his  nation,  and  whose  knowledge  depends .  on  moral 
sympathy  with  its  best  elements.  These  elements  are 
combined  in  the  party  of  opposition — in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  well  as  in  the  country.  That  party  unites 
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the  great  schools  of  science*  j^rith  the  genuine  religion, 
and  the  true  political  instincts  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is 
nobly  inspired  by  the  influence  of  women.  The  power 
of  thought  and  of  faith  is  arrayed  against  the  incubus  of 
empiricism  and  fashion,  and  the  selfish  resistance  of 
vice.  This  awakening  is  due,  we  repeat,  to  our  enemy. 
For  here  ho  has  intruded  upon  the  spiritual  region  of 
purity — a  region  where  the  moral  law  is  most  pro¬ 


to  tne  majority  a  matter  oi  religions  conviction,  moral 
intuition,  “inherited  conscionsness,**  or  whatever  onr 
modern  philosophy  may  prefer  to  call  it ;  and  there  wag 
no  need  to  exhibit  the  collateral  inconveniences  and 
dangers  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  legalised 
“Euthanasia”  to  ensure  the  rej'ection  and  emphatic 
condemnation  of  the  scheme. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  requiring  as  we  thus 
do  of  the  hapless  incurables  to  bear  their  appointed 
heavy  burden  to  the  last,  we  make  not  the  slightest 
effort  to  alleviate  their  load  by  those  aids  and  comforts 
which  we  are  wont  to  lavish  on  other  sick  persons.  Let 
a  man  have  any  disease  he  may  chance  to  incnr  or 
inherit,  the  most  loathsome  or  the  most  perilous, — small¬ 
pox,  malignant  fever,  leprosy, — so  long  as  there  is  any 
chance  of  his  cure  there  are  hospitals  general,  special, 
all  over  the  kingdom,  with  their  doors  open  for  his  recep¬ 
tion.  If  after  treatment  therein  he  be  actually  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  our  tenderness  for  him  amounts  to 
enthusiasm,  and  it  is  only  a  question  which  of  the 
charming  convalescent  retreats  by  the  healthy  sea-shore 
or  in  the  sunny  inland  vales  his  friends  may  select  for 
his  sojourn.*  But  if,  instead  of  promising  to  get  well 
and  reward  us  with  his  gratitude,  the  poor  wretch  is 
condemned  by  his  medical  advisers  as  incurable, — lo! 
our  eagerness  to  help  him  suddenly  vanishes  into  thin 
air.  Fee  Victis  !  So  much  the  worse  for  him  !  He  must 
be  turned  out  of  the  good  hospital,  with  all  its  luxury 
of  soft  beds,  carefully  trained  nurses,  and  ever- vigilant 
physicians,  to  make  room  for  somebody  on  whom  so 
much  care  and  expense  will  not  be  wasted.  As  to  what 
becomes  of  him  in  his  extremity  of  helplessness  and 
distress,  we  cannot  think  about  it.  Like  the  dogs  dis¬ 
sected  alive  for  the  greater  glory  of  science,  we  pass 
over  the  subject  as  too  dreadful  for  our  nerves,  and 
leave  it  to  those  whom  it  may  possibly  concern  to 
inquire  about  it.  What  really  happens  is  that,  in  a  few 
cases,  the  poor  dying  wretch  goes  to  a  miserable  home, 
where  his  ceaseless  cough,  his  sleepless  nights,  and  the 
awful  effluvia  of  his  malady  are  the  sources  of  fresh 
disease  ;  while  the  necessity  both  of  supporting  and 
nursing  him  for  months  of  helplessness  brings  his  friends 
to  distress  from  whence  they  never  recover.  In  many 
more  cases  no  such  sacrifices  are  even  possible,  and  the 
doomed  man  or  woman  goes  straight  from  the  comforts 
and  care  of  the  hospital  to  the  squalor  and  severity  of 
the  hard  beds  and  rough  nursing  of  the  workhouse, 
there  to  spend  the  last  months  of  nature’s  uttermost 
agony  under  the  pressure  of  dropsy,  rheumatism,  con¬ 
sumption,  or  cancer.  Perhaps  some  readers  delude  them¬ 
selves  under  the  idea  that  these  most  miserable  of  God’s 
creatures  are  provided  for  in  the  so-called  Incurable 
Hospitals  of  Putney  and  Clapham.  Let  them  undeceive 
themselves  !  In  the  first  place,  these  hospitals,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  Koman  Catholic  one  at  Bow,  a  new 
I  High  Church  one  now  building  near  Oxford,  and  a  few 


*  The  following  are  a  few  of  last  year’s  statistics  concerning 
the  convalescent  homes,  illustrating  our  marvellous  readiness  to 
help  those  who  (at  least  by-and-by)  will  be  able  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  There  were  open,  in  1872,  Bournemouth  Sanatorium ; 
Hope  Cottage,  Hampton  Court ;  Blackrock,  Brighton  ;  Cottage 
Home,  Bamsgate ;  Copped  Hall,  Waltham  Abbey;  All  Saints 
Home,  Eastbourne;  Home,  Dover  ;  Mrs  Gladstone’s  Home, Wood¬ 
ford,  Essex ;  Herbert  Home,  Bournemouth ;  Seaford  Home ; 
Royal  Infirmary,  Margate ;  Metropolitan  Home,  Walton-on- 
Thames  ;  Children’s  Home,  The  Burroughes ;  St  Peter’s  Home  ; 
St  Andrew’s,  Clewer ;  Children’s  Home,  Brighton  ;  Invalid  Home, 
Stoke  Newington  ;  No  8  Sudeley  place,  Brighton;  Ascot;  Vent- 
nor ;  Hanwell ;  Ockham ;  Purley  ;  Ormes-square,  Bayswater ; 
Erith  ;  Cray  ford  ;  Hatfield;  Broadoaks  ;  Mitcham  ;  Hendon ;  Ruge- 
ley ;  Roehampton ;  3  Heathside  Villas,  Hampstead ;  Home, 
Bognor.  Upwards  of  5,000  patients  were  received  into  these 
various  homes  in  1872.  The  average  number  of  in-patients  who 
require  convalescent  homes  is  10  per  cent.  On  the  largest  allow¬ 
ance,  G, 000  would  be  the  utmost  proportion  of  the  London  hospitw 
patients  needing  such  assistance.  “  At  present  no  really  necessi¬ 
tous  patient,”  writes  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Hospital,  L.» 
”  suffers  from  want  of  convalescent  accommodation.  All  we 
require  is,  increase  of  the  Samaritan  Fund,  &c.” 


INCURABLES. 

A  year  ago  the  proposal  of  Mr  Lionel  Tollemache,  that 
the  incurably  diseased  should  be  permitted  to  forestall 
the  inevitable  end  of  their  sufferings,  was  met  by  a  great 
burst  of  public  reprobation.  The  idea  was  abhorrent  to 


^  we  8IU1U1U  except  me  scnooi  oi  rosuivists,  wno  woula  seem 
to  forget  whatever  properly  scientific  view  of  the  question  their 
philosophy  might  furnish,  for  an  arbitrary  insistance  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  State-tutelage  of  health. 

t  “  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  malheurs  pour  les  autoris^es,  mais  le 
plus  grand  est  que  Ton  appartient  au  Gouvernement,”  is  the 
testimony  of  a  girl  of  Belleville,  “  authorised  ”  in  her  childhood. 
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rds  in  London  hospitals,  will  not  contain  altogether  experiment  of  ballot  voting  was  somewhat  marred  because  it 
Kon  nntients :  whereas  there  are  more  than  100,000  who  joined  with  the  a^lition  of  the  nomination  of  candi- 

1.  y  England  annually  of  the  three  typical  incurable  place  a  few  days  ^fore  the  actual 

die  in  g  j  f  1,  ‘j.  polling.  iVhen,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  late  elections 

difcases,  dropsy,  consnmpt.on,  and  cancer  of  whom  it 

is  a  very  moderate  calculation  to  ®*y  a  fourth  must  auces  of  public  tranquillity  than  formerly,  we  cannot  be  sure 
belong  to  the  class  for  which  helpless  disease  means  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  the  immediate  influence  of  secret 
destitution.  Secondly,  the  two  benevolent  institutions  voting,  or  how  much  was  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
named  (at  Clapham  and  Putney),  being  both  conducted  nomination  day. 

the  electioneering  principle,  are  wholly  unavailable  Another  reason  which  maizes  the  real  action  of  the  ballot 
fnr  natients  who  have  no  time  to  wait  and  no  vigour  to  ®o™ewhat  diflicult  to  estimate  is  the  doubt  whether  in  most 

quite  another  class  than  those  of  whom  we  speak,  ^ard  trick  where  attempted  was  successful  But  when  an 
namely,  those  who  suffer  from  spine  and  other  diseases,  Englishman’s  speculations  and  grumbiiugs  about  the  weather 
causing  lifelong  invalidism,  not  immediate  decay  and  are  exhausted,  the  next  topic  which  generally  forms  the 

main  subject  of  conversation  is  politics.  In  limited  consu¬ 
lt  is  announced  that  an  enormous  donation,  no  less  than  tuencies  the  opinions  of  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  and 
Tinlf  a  million  sterling,  will  shortly  be  made  to  the  nation  expressing  them  are  pretty  certain  to  be  known,  as  any  one 

If  Ur  Thomas  Holloway,  of  Titnest-park,  Sunningdale.  o1 

3([r  Holloway  s  generous  intentions,  it  is  understood,  are  country  boroughs  are,  to  a  great  extent,  determined  by  theo- 
to  found  some  kind  of  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  sick  logical  differences  ostentatiously  paraded  in  various  places 
and  suffering  poor.  Need  we  remark,  after  stating  the  of  worship,  and  in  England  religious  convictions  are  so 
above  facts,  that  we  earnestly  commend  to  his  considera-  intimately  connected  with  political  proclivities  that  one  may 
tion  the  claims  of  these  most  miserable  and  hitherto  know  pretty  well  how  a  man  will  vote  from  the  tinge  of 
nneared-for  incurables  ?  Let  him  rise  above  the  false  belief.  The  increased  taste  for  journalistic  literature  also 

sentimentalism  and  real  selfishness  which  have  hitherto  to  the  same  result  Every  one  is  aw  we  of  the  daily 

r.;  ..  «  »  th.  .(  .b.»  of  3 

and  he  will  truly  deserve  of  the  nation  a  gratitude  such  would  probably  show  , their  number  to  have  been  much  less 
as  princes  and  statesmen  can  rarely  merit  or  command,  than  w^as  expected.  In  the  event  of  an  extended  County 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  precisely  such  a  splendid  Franchise,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  method  of 
endowment  alone  which  can  meet  this  peculiar  case,  ballot  voting  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the 
Small  private  charities  may  found  cottage  hospitals  for  unfettered  record  of  popular  opinion.  The  interests  of  the 
convalescents  in  any  healthy  locality.  But  what  is  proletariat  and  hobereaux  &rejo  oppofed^^ 

M  tt.  i.c.„bi„  i. .  I.™  .,d 

hospital  close  to  London  for  the  dying  cannot  travel  would  be  a  mere  mockery.  In  the  present  election  the  real 
far — to  which  a  mere  medical  certificate  will  be  a  sure  effect  of  household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs  has  manifested 
and  speedy  ticket  of  admission,  insomuch  that  there  itself  with  greater  distinctness  than  in  that  of  1^68,  when 
shall  be  neither  anxiety  nor  delay  in  their  transition  its  working  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  felf  We  suspect  that 
from  the  hospital  where  hope  is  abandoned  to  that  fbe  fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  the  licensed  victuallers,  have 
asylum  which  must  be  their  last  home  on  earth.  It  is  H**^,^*^  influence  in  determining  the  issue  of 

not  mneh,  after  all,  which  any  kindness,  any  lavishment  “P“’  of  eWtors  been 

of  wealth,  ean  do  te  sweeten  bitterest  nour  of  jlr  Fawcett  had  to  explain  at  Brighton  to  his  audience  that 

despair.  But  to  do  that  little  will  be  truer  charity  than  there  was  a  distiuctiou  between  co-operative  stores  and  co- 
to  build  a  score  of  institutions  for  those  who  may  live  operative  labour,  and  that  his  advocacy  of  the  one  did  not 
to  bless  their  founder.  iniply  his  approval  of  the  other.  If  this  is  not  exactly  a  proof 

Frances  Power  Cobbe.  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Brighton  electors,  it  shows 


ELECTIVE  AFFINITIES. 

“  One  is  permitted  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,”  without  the 
expense  of  a  gun  license  or  the  protection  of  the  Game  Laws. 
The  recent  elections  afford  much  to  be  learnt,  if  little  to  be 
admired  or  imitated.  A  Ministerial  coup  d'itat,  a  novel  mode 
of  votiug,  and  au  unexpected  revulsion  of  political  sentiments 
all  present  mattei-s  of  interest  to  the  dispassionate  experi¬ 
menter  in  social  chemistry. 

Although  the  real  motive  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  sudden  disso¬ 
lution  will  of  course  remain  a  mystery  to  all  but  the  initiated, 
the  reasons  of  its  failure  are  so  obvious  that  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  Premier  himself  foresaw  the  result  and 
preferred  a  speedy  death  to  a  lingering  existence  in  place 
Without  power.  When  it  was  so  recently  and  unanimously 
declared  as  the  opinion  of  the  working  men  at  the  Sheffield  , 
Congress,  that  the  Income  Tax  was  more  equitable  to  their 
class  than  Customs  duties  on  commodities,  how  could  Mr 
Gladstone  expect  to  enlist  the  suffrages  of  labour  by  the  bribe 
of  a  budget  whose  principal  feature  was  the  repeal  of  the 
Income  Tax  ?  He  must  have  felt,  also,  that  a  refusal  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  County  Franchise  would  alienate  the  most  genuine 


tends  to  the  same  result  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  daily 
organ  his  neighbour  patronises.  A  statistical  return,  if  it 
could  be  procured,  of  the  genuinely  secret  votes  registered 
would  proDably  show  , their  number  to  have  been  much  less 
than  w^as  expected.  In  the  event  of  an  extended  County 
Franchise,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  method  of 
ballot  voting  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the 
unfettered  record  of  popular  opinion.  The  interests  of  the 
proletariat  and  hobereaux  are  so  opposed,  while  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  former  on  the  latter  is  so  intimate,  that  without 
the  ballot  the  political  emancipation  of  the  agricultural  class 
would  be  a  mere  mockery.  In  the  present  election  the  real 
effect  of  household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs  has  manifested 
itself  with  greater  distinctness  than  in  that  of  te68,  when 
its  working  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  felt.'  We  suspect  that 
the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  the  licensed  victuallers,  have 
had  au  undue  share  of  influence  in  determining  the  issue  of 
the  late  contest  Never,  perhaps,  have  the  votes  of  electors  been 
given  under  the  stimulus  of  so  many  petty  and  selfish  motives. 
Mr  Fawcett  had  to  explain  at  Brighton  to  his  audience  that 
there  was  a  distiuctiou  between  co-operative  stores  and  co¬ 
operative  labour,  and  that  his  advocacy  of  the  one  did  not 
imply  his  approval  of  the  other.  If  this  is  not  exactly  a  proof 
of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Brighton  electors,  it  shows 
at  any  rate  how  keenly  the  tradesman  was  alive  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  protecting  his  own  interests.  The  rejection  of  the 
Brighton  candidates  suggests  some  grave  misgivings  as  to  the 
beneficial  operation  of  our  electoral  system.  It  seems  that 
statesmen  and  men  of  broad  views  are  liable  to  be  excluded 
from  Parliament  because  they  will  not  pledge’  themselves  to 
uphold  the  narrow'  interest  of  some  single  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  rest.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  be  composed  of  class  delegates  incapable  of 
appreciating  a  comprehensive  ’measure,  we  cannot  see  how 
mere  da^  legislation  is  to  be  prevented.  In  the  unusual 
number  and  conflicting  nature  of  these  party  claims  we  may 
also  find  the  causes  of  the  so-called  Conservative  reaction, 
which  signifies  nothing  more  than  Liberal  disunion.  Mr 
Gladstone  received  the  support  of  the  majority  of  England 
in  passing  measures  in  which  Englishmen  had  very  little 
personal  interest.  The  Irish  Church  and  Land  Bills  were 
generally  approved  on  grounds  of  abstract  justice — the 
Army  Beform  touched  a  very  limited  class— the  only  one 
of  his  measures  which  was  thoroughly  Uitional,  the  ^Juca- 
tion  Bill,  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
among  his  own  followers. 

When  such  a  variety  of  prejudices,  ideas,  and  sentiments 
have  to  be  consulted  and  satisfied,  it  is  a  nice  question  in  poli¬ 
tical  arithmetic  whether  a  minister  had  better  offend  all  by 


clement  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  leave  a  trump  card  for  the  attempted  compromise,  or  by  concession  to  one  faction  hope- 
Couservatives  to  play.  Nor  could  Mr  Gladstone  have  lessly  alienate  the  others.  ^  far  from  there  being  any  real 
imagined  that  the  rapidity  of  his  strategy  would  surprise  his  Conservative  reaction,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
opponents  in  the  unfinished  process  of  organisation  while  his  Conservatism  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  administration  will  have  the 
own  ranks  were  serried  and  unbroken.  The  issues  of  pre-  same  relation  to  the  Liberalism  of  Mr  Gladstone  as  the 
^ous  isolated  elections  must  have  precluded  this  hope,  and  Household  Suffrage  which  Mr  Disraeli  carried  had  to  the 
me  causes  of  disunion  among  his  own  followers  were  too  seven-pound  franchise  of  his  opponents.  Mr  Disraeli^  has  a 
deep  to  admit  of  combined  action,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  special  knack  of  educating  his  party,  a  task  much  facilitated 
common  enemy.  Altogether,  the  last  move  of  Mr  Gladstone  when  long  abstinence  has  stimulated  the  appetite  for  office. 

either  a  most  unaccountable  blunder  or  a  deliberate  Any  budget  Mr  Disraeli  devises  must  be  more  democratic 
Buicide,  As  regards  ballot  voting  and  the  Conservative  than  that  of  Mr  Gladstone.  The  County  Franchise  Mr 
reaction,  which  are  the  other  two  phenomena  of  the  late  Disraeli  always  advocated,  although  that  was  before  the  days 
political  fermentation,  we  have,  in  the  former,  to  consider  of  Arch  influence.  The  25th  clause  seems  doomed  ;  the  Times 
e  operation  of  a  new  agency,  and  in  the  latter,  to  account  hath  said  it.  The  Conservatives  are  likely  to  be  at  leaj>t  as 
or  the  causes  of  au  unexpected  effect.  The  purity  of  the  favourable  to  the  labourers  as  to  the  capitalists.  At  any  rate 


special  knack  of  educating  his  party,  a  task  much  facilitated 
when  long  abstinence  has  stimulated  the  appetite  for  office. 
Any  budget  Mr  Disraeli  devises  must  be  more  democratic 
than  that  of  Mr  Gladstone.  The  County  Franchise  Mr 
Disraeli  always  advocated,  although  that  was  before  the  days 
of  Arch  influence.  The  25th  clause  seems  doomed  ;  the  Times 
hath  said  it.  The  Conservatives  are  likely  to  be  at  least  as 
favourable  to  the  labourers  as  to  the  capitalists.  At  any  rate 
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recent  events  prove  the  truth  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s 
generalisation  that  the  regulative  element  of  a  community  is 
always  very  considerably  in  the  rear  of  the  operative,  and 
that  the  voice  of  reason  and  progress  must  sound  long  and 
loud  among  the  outside  public  before  it  can  expect  to  find  an 
echo  within  the  House  of  Commons.  T.  W.  Lbvin. 


^STHETICAL  PEOPLE. 

Madame  tlonniger  concluded  the  South-place  Chapel 
Series  of  Sunday  Ijca^ue  Lectures  by  an  able  disquisition  on 
“  Certain  Moral  and  ^sthetical  Deficiencies  in  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion.”  By  an  elimination  of  selfishness  from  and  infusion  of 
aesthetics  into  the  curriculum — as  schoolmistresses  love  to 
term  it — of  infantile  teaching,  she  would  seek  to  realise  the 
ideal  which  she  seemed  to  find  in  Paul’s  conception  of 
“charity,”  or  which  she  might  have  perhaps  more  completely 
still  discovered  in  the  old  Greek  notion  of  the  “  beautiful  and 
good,”  that  exquisite  fusion  of  the  two  elements  whose  more 
or  less  complete  excision  from  our  modern  systems  Madame 
Ronniger  justly  enough  deplores. 

In  the  millennial  age  which  the  fair  lecturess — is  there 
such  a  word  ? — would  fain  inaugurate,  beauty  and  deformity 
would  seem  largely  to  usurp  the  places  of,  or  at  all  events  to 
occupy  collateral  and  co-ordinate  places  with,  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  in  the  code  of  moral 
sanctions.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  she 
ssys,  English  society  would  be  very  much  the  gainer 
if,  without  adopting  all  that  is  Gallican,  it  could  impart 
to  British  oak  a  little  of  that  French  polish  which  is 
to  so  large  an  extent  the  “  varnish  of  a  complete  man 
and  which  a  good  deal  of  what  used,  in  the  days  of  our  great- 
grandmammas,  to  be  called  “the  national  character”  con¬ 
sists  in  delibei-ately  foregoing.  The  satirist  might  amplify 
Madame  Uonniger’s  remarks  a  hundredfold  as  to  the  tacit 
acceptance  of  selfishness  as  the  acknowledged  end  and  aim  of 
life,  even  by  those— some  say  principally  and  emphatically  by 
those — who  profess  to  adopt  as  their  rule  of  life  a  system  the 
very  first  principle*  of  which  is  self-abnegation.  It  was  a 
bitter  sarcasm  when  Thomas  Hood  made  the  coachman  say, 
in  reference  to  some  goody  professor,  “  Being  so  particular 
religious,  why  that,  you  see,  put  master  on  his  guard.”  The 
iiisowtance  with  which  a  bishop  fresh  from  the  pulpit,  where 
he  has  been  preivchiug  on  the  Example  of  Christ,  goes  out 
and  bullies  a  helpless  curate  is  positively  amusing ;  and  the 
curate,  while  protesting  against  episcopal  intolerance,  goes 
forth  in  turn  and  hurls  his  ecclesiastical  anathemas  against 
some  poor  person  or  w’retched  charity-boy,  as  though  no  such 
allegory  as  the  Tw  o  Debtors  had  ever  been  uttered  or  written 
down  tor  his  edification.  The  odium  theolojicum  is  pro¬ 
verbial  ;  and  from  the  plane  of  ordinary,  unregenerate,  non- 
professing  existence  it  is  comprehensive  enough  ;  but  it  is 
singularly  out  of  place  and  grotesquely  incongruous  in  a  “  pro¬ 
fessor” — such  is,  we  believe,  the  technical  term— who,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Gospel,  pure  and  simple,  as  his  rule  of  life  and 
sole  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  relegates  at  one  fell  swoop 
all  its  most  essential  characteristics  to  the  Apostolic  era  or 
the  Dark  Ages.  High  morality  we  should  not  expect,  of 
course,  from  a  Sunday  Leaguer,  a  fre<tueuter  of  the  Hall  of 
Science  or  Sunday  Afternoon  Lectures;  but  from  pious 
people,  who  “sit  under”  Evangelical  pastors  and  immure 
themselves  in  high  pews  from  contivgion  of  the  free  seats, 
one  expects  something  different.  Grant  tliat  the  time  for 
giving  one’s  body  to  be  burned,  or  one’s  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  has  (piite  “  gone  out,”  and  that  community  of  goods  so 
directly  prescribed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  meant 
only  for  the  Plymouth  Brethren,— that  it  would  be  im- 
jiracticable  to  turn  to  the  smiter  the  smitten  cheek  and 
request  one  who  had  taken  coat  to  take  cloak  also,— still  we 
should  not,  if  we  simply  read  our  New  Testament  and  were 
told  that  was  the  rule  of  life  for  pnictical  Christians,  expect 
those  jieople  to  be  quite  so  anxious  about  ineinn  and  tuum 
as  we  find  them.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  high  morality, 
— yes ;  but  has  it  been  formally  abrogated  i  If  the  veriest 
bibliolater  saw  a  swellmobsman  at  a  railway  station  in  the 
act  of  appropriating  his  jailetot,  we  are  quite  sure  he  would 
not  request  him  also  to  take  his  Ulster  w  rapper,  so  as  to 
make  one  job.  He  would  very  naturally  give  him  in  charge 
to  the  nearest  policeman.  This  we  can  underetand,  though 
we  cannot  reconcile  even  this  with  literalism  and  verbal 
inspiration  ;  but  we  cannot  reconcile  the  fact — which  has 
come  under  our  notice  more  than  once — of  such  a  practical 
Christian  raving  at  the  porter  l>ecause  he  has  not  kept  him 
a  corner  seat,  or  has  put  him  in  a  carriage  without  a  foot- 
warmer,  even  with  the  most  slipshod  profession  of  practiciil 
Christianity.  It  may  be  very  “infidel”  and  irregular,  but 
really  there  is  a  gootl  deal  in  what  some  people  say  about 
Christ  being  the  great  leveller. 

And  so,  too,  with  that  motive  power  of  action  which  repre- 


COMMENTS. 

Wq  have  hitherto  been  slow  to  believe  that  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  would  feel  himself  constrained,  from  sickness,  old 
age,  or  any  other  less  imperative  cause,  to  resign  the 
nominal  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party.  His  letter  to  Earl 
Granville  still  leaves  his  immediate  intentions  in  doubt ; 
but  it  defers  until  Christmas  next  the  consideration  of 
the  question  “  whether  there  would  be  an  advantage  in 
placing  his  services  for  a  time  ”  at  the  disposal  of  his 
followers.  There  is,  at  all  events,  something  to  be 
thankful  for  in  this.  However  higgledepiggledy  may 
be  the  state  of  the  Opposition  during  the  present 
session,  there  is  at  least  a  hope  to  comfort  them.  Nine 
months  may  go  far  to  restore  our  lost  leader’s  courage 
and  enthusiasm.  With  regard  to  Mr  Gladstone’s  return 
as  a  champion  of  the  Whig-Liberals,  we  are  unable  to 
feel  one  atom  of  solicitude.  Our  expectation  is — despite 
sickness,  old  age,  and  those  other  contributory  causes— 
that  he  will  return  as  the  leader  of  the  Radicals. 


However  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may  finally  decide  to 
employ  the  remnant  of  surplus  which  will  be  given  to 
him  for  distribution,  he  certainly  does  not  lack  advice  lu 
his  difficulties.  The  Farmers  have  been  succeeded  by 
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the  Brewers,  and  the  Brewers  by  the  Free  Traders  ;  and 
f’ll  the  list  of  claimants  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

The  surplus  is  ours,”  say  the  Farmers ;  “  we  have  long 
been  promised  a  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.  Throw  the 
burden  on  the  Brewers.”  **  Not  so,”  retort  the  Brewers ; 
“  we  have  won  the  victory  fpr  you,  and  we  want  to 
enjoy  it.  Make  these  working-men  pay.”  Thereupon 
the  Free  Trade  League  points  out  that  the  taxes  on 
articles  of  food  even  now  amount  to  some  forty-six 
millions,  and  that  the  poor  man  is  mulcted  of  seven 
shillings  out  of  every  thirty  which  he  spends  on  the 
necessaries  and  commonest  comforts  of  life.  These  are 
no  doubt  conflicting  counsels ;  but  we  are  certainly  of 
opinion  that  the  last  advisers  have  the  best  of  the  argu¬ 
ment. 


It  sounded  well  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
promise  that  these  claims  should  be  considered  and  ad¬ 
judged  in  “  neither  a  party  spirit  nor  a  class  spirit 
and  we  quite  believe  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will 
approach  his  task  in  a  statesmanlike  manner.  But,  as  a 
Tory,  he  has  of  course  the  convictions  of  a  Tory ;  and  as 
a  partisan  he  is  bound  by  the  exigencies  of  a  partisan. 
If  he  can  cause  the  farmers  to  reap  as  they  have  sown, 
and  manfully  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  publicans,  he 
will  have  avoided  the  two  principal  dangers  which 
menace  him.  He  did  indeed  avow  that  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  “  must  be  very  carefully  considered  in 
any  adjustment  of  taxation  and  if  this  implies  a  par¬ 
tial  remission  of  the  Malt  Tax,  the  sum  so  expended, 
together  with  the  sop  that  will  probably  be  given  to 
the  payers  of  Income  Tax,  will  leave  little  or  nothing 
for  a  decrease  of  the  taxes  on  food.  We  fear  that  the 
sufferers  from  indirect  taxation  have  not  much  to  hope 
for  from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 


The  Permissive  Voluntary  Bill,  as  Mr  Forster’s  Act 
has  sometimes  been  called,  has  produced  a  very  fair  crop 
of  anomalies  and  scandals,  but  not  one  so  significant  as 
the  course  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  Church  party  at 
Taunton  are  about  to  pursue.  They  have  decided — we 
quote  from  a  Tuesday’s  paper — to  subscribe  towards  the 
erection  of  large  public  elementary  schools  for  the 
Wesleyan  congregations,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
a  certain  clause  in  the  Act  of  1870,  and  to  checkmate 
the  designs  of  those  who  wish  to  introduce  a  School- 
Board.  The  distinction  between  the  tenets  of  Churchmen 
and  Wesleyans  appears  to  go  for  very  little  amongst  the 
good  folk  of  Taunton,  when  the  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  are  willing  to  assist  Nonconformists  in  teaching 
that  that  Establishment  is  unjust.  But  after  all,  such 
an  instance  of  self-stultification  is  not  half  as  glaring 
as  the  self-stultification  of-  the  legislature,  which, 
after  passing  an  Act  in  order  to  provide  compulsory 
education,  permitted  the  Act  to  be  evaded  by  such 
wretched  expedients  as  the  one  to  which  we  have 
drawn  attention.  Whatever  a  secular  school  may  leave 
untaught,  it  would  not  teach  the  sharp  practice  and  the 
unconscientionsness  which  commend  themselves  to  the 
Churchmen  of  Taunton. 


Eipht  hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  play. 

Eight  hours  for  sleep,  and  eight  shillings  a  day, 

which  is  the  goal  of  many  a  working-man’s  highest 
ambition,  is  a  consummation  very  far  from  being 
realised  in  happy  England.  We  have  made  considerable 
advances  in  this  respect  during  the  past  few  years ;  but 
if  a  case  determined  on  Monday  last  by  the  Ramsgate 
magistrates  has  been  correctly  reported,  Englishmen 
are  still  in  a  condition  rather  of  white  slavery  than  of 
free  labour.  !Mr  Harnett,  farmer,  summoned  one 
Edward  Watson,  his  servant,  for  refusing  to  tend  his 
horses  after  six  o’clock  at  night.  Now  horses  must 
needs  be  tended,  and  a  farm  labourer  must  needs  be  at 
liis  master’s  bidding,  at  all  events  for  work  of  a  reason¬ 
able  kind,  and  during  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  No  labourer  could  expect  to  get 
two-thirds  of  his  existence  for  play  and  sleep ;  but  every 
labourer  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  line  should  be 


drawn  somewhere.  Edward  Watson  claimed  the  right 
to  rest  and  be  thankful  after  a  spell  of  fourteen  hours. 
He  had  — or  so  he  declared,  and  his  master  is  not  reported 
to  have  contradicted  him — worked  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  six  o’clock  at  night,  and  he  then  thought 
himself  justified  in  drawing  his  line.  Not  so,  however, 
thought  the  worthy  magistrates  of  Ramsgate ;  and  they 
fined  him  11s.  6d. — about  the  value  of  a  week’s  hard  work 
— for  his  presumption.  Inasmuch  as  he  had  not  the  money 
to  pay,  he  was  cast  into  prison  for  seven  days ;  there  to 
reflect  upon  the  majesty  of  the  law,  the  glories  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  tender  mercies  of  Mr  Harnett, 
and  the  exceeding  bad  luck  that  brought  him  before 
the  wise  men  of  Ramsgate. 


It  is  not  often  that  Liberals  have  any  reason  to 
feel  obliged  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  and  when  that 
enlightened  journal  does  aid  the  cause  of  progress,  it  is 
not  from  any  desire  to  do  so.  “Blindly  the  wicked 
work  the  will  of  Heaven.”  But  if  only  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  will  continue  to  use  language  similar  to  that 
which  characterised  its  article  of  March  4th,  entitled 
“The  Women’s  Whisky  War,”  all  supporters  of  Woman’s 
Rights  will  have  ample  cause  for  gratitude.  The  article 
is  commented  on  by  a  lady,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spectator  of 
last  week.  She  is  not  one  of  the  so-called  “  Shrieking 
Sisterhood  on  the  contrary,  she  is,  as  she  imagines, 
“  a  quiet,  inofifensive  woman,”  and  she  wishes  to  know 
why  women,  as  a  class,  are  to  be  characterised  by  all 
the  most  insulting  epithets  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  because  some  women  do  and  say 
things  of  which  that  journal  disapproves.  The  letter  is 
a  natural  outburst  of  indignation  at  the  tone  adopted, 
in  speaking  of  women,  by  the  majority  of  newspapers 
and  those  they  represent.  We  hope  that  “  M.’s  ”  remon¬ 
strance  is  but  the  prelude  to  other  more  decisive  ex¬ 
pressions  of  disapproval.  It  is  clear  that  the  extreme 
bitterness  and  hatred  with  which  the  “  Orientalising  ” 
party  regard  those  women  who  have  the  courage  to 
oppose  them  are  producing  their  natural  effect.  For 
some  time  past,  the  advocates  of  Subjection  have  been 
becoming  more  and  more  unscrupulous  in  their  attacks 
on  those  few  ladies  who  have  ventured  to  express 
publicly  their  opinions  on  political  and  social  questions. 
Vituperation,  calumny,  coarse  sarcasm  and  insolence, 
directed  against  women  as  a  class,  have  been  the  weapons 
of  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  superior  gene¬ 
rosity  and  “  chivalrous  ”  feeling.  As  a  natural  result  of 
such  a  mode  of  carrying  on  the  controversy,  we  have 
“  M.’s  ”  letter  to  the  Spectator.  Though  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  there  are  many  women, 
whose  respect  for  “  modesty  and  decorum  ”  is  undeniable, 
who  do  not  like  to  be  spoken  of  as  creatures  utterly 
devoid  of  rationality.  Even  if  the  majority  of  women 
are  not  at  present  much  interested  in  the  controversy, 
the  minority  is  probably  a  larger  one  than  is  usually 
supposed.  But  the  case  would  be  speedily  altered  if 
women  in  general  were  aware  of  the  things  said  of  them 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  its  disciples.  Probably  no 
pamphlet  yet  published  by  the  National  Society  for 
Woman  Suffrage  would  have  half  the  effect  that  could 
be  produced  by  a  series  of  extracts,  judiciously  made, 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Saturday  Review,  and  the 
Spectator  itself. 


Mr  Bradlaugh  is  so  persistently  and  unreasonably 
vilified  by  a  large  section  of  the  press,  especially  in  all 
that  relates  to  his  electoral  connection  with  the  borough 
of  Northampton,  that  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  his  very  honourable  and  generous 
offer  with  respect  to  the  representation  of  that  Radical 
constituency.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  early  resignation  of  the  present  Liberal 
member,  Mr  Gilpin,  and  there  is  a  strong  desire  that 
there  should  be  unity  between  the  Radicals  and  Liberals, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  second  seat  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Conservatives.  It  is  the  fashion  to  represent  Mr 
Bradlaugh  as  a  pig-headed,  self-seeking  firebrand ;  but 
nothing  can  be  fairer  or  in  better  taste  than  the  offer  he 
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from  the  chastening,  and  find  courage  for  new  struggles 
upon  newer  and  more  radical  issues.  It  is  the  certaintr 
of  the  latter  result  of  the  late  Liberal  defeat  which  makes 
it  so  much  more  bearable  than  our  Transatlantic  critics 
seem  to  imagine  possible. 


has  now  made.  Mr  Bradlaugh,  through  the  medium  of 
his  paper,  replies  as  follows  to  the  taunts  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  Mercury : — 

Now,  we  will  make  one  last  offer.  For  three  weeks  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  submit  the  question  of  our  future  candidature  to  the 
arbitrament  of  Mr  Charles  Gilpin.  If  in  his  heart  and  conscience 
he,  after  hearing  us  and  the  official  representative  of  the  Merrnry 
party,  thinks  it  right  to  decide  against  us,  we  will  withdraw.  We 
proffer  this  for  the  sake  of  peace.  We  have  offered  all  kinds  of 
settlements ;  none  have  been  accepted.  We  have  not  even  been 
treated  with  the  common  courtesies  of  life  by  our  political  and 
religious  antagonists.  If  this  proffer,  too,  be  rejected,  we  ask  the 
Mercury  to  at  least  state  some  possible  solution  which  it  would 
accept.  In  18G8  it  said  Mr  Bradlaugh  would  never  go  to  the  poll 
After  the  1868  election  it  said  we  should  never  try  again.  In  1874 
a  (./onservative  sits  for  Northampton,  solely  because  the  Mercury 
would  not  even  discuss  terms  of  unity.  We  still  desire  harmony  ; 
but  if  it  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  dishonourable  surrender,  we 
prefer  to  try  the  result  of  another  election  battle. 


The  obituary  of  the  week  includes  the  name  of  Charles 
Sumner,  an  American  for  whom  Englishmen  have  always 
felt  the  greatest  respect  and  sympathy.  His  voice  was 
most  powerfully  raised  against  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  Southern  States,  long  before  the  issue  of  civil 
war  came  to  solve  the  otherwise  unsolvable  question. 
On  all  other  matters  where  individual  liberty  was  at 
stake  Mr  Charles  Sumner  was  ever  found  amongst  the 
boldest  and  most  uncompromising  champions  of  the 
oppressed ;  and  he  was  not  without  that  meed  of  perse¬ 
cution  which  is  the  invariable  fate  of  men  of  his  heroic 
temperament.  The  protests  which  in  this  country 
re-echoed  the  howl  of  the  Southern  slave-holders  created 
a  sad  disillusion  in  the  mind  of  one  who  had  hitherto 
been  a  warm  admirer  of  England.  He  annoyed  some 
of  his  friends  by  supporting  the  claims  for  **  indirect 
damages  ”  in  the  Alabama  case ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  conduct  of  our  Government  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  led  up  to  the  arbitration  went  far  to 
bring  Mr  Sumner  back  to  his  former  appreciation  of 
England  and  Englishmen. 


The  Trades*  Council  of  Birmingham  held  a  special 
meeting  on  Wednesday  last  to  Consider  a  proposal  in 
favour  of  preventing  the  Council  dealing  with  political 
questions  in  the  future.  After  a  long  and  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  the  Birmingham  Trades  Unionists  showed  their 
common  senso  by  rejecting  the  proposition  by  a  very 
large  majority.  There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in 
the  nature  of  such  a  motion,  for  it  required  many  a 
staunch  political  and  party  fight  before  the  rights  of 
labour  were  recognised,  and  it  will  require  fresh  poli¬ 
tical  battles  in  the  future  before  they  are  free  from  the 
harassing  class  restrictions  that  now  impede  them.  In 
short  the  very  existence  of  such  a  body  as  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Trades  Council”  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
politics  are  an  essential  to  trades  unionists.  What  was 
it  but  party  politics  that  broke  up  the  old  combination 
laws  ? 


Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  the 
strangely  original  talent  of  Mdlle  Disclees  at  the  bril¬ 
liant  series  of  performances  in  which  she  appeared  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre  last  year  will  hear  of  her  death  with 
deep  and  sincere  regret.  This  very  distinguished  artiste 
died  this  week  in  Paris,  after  an  illness  attended  by  in¬ 
tense  and  irremediable  suffering.  It  may  be  said  that 
Londoners  received  her  last  dramatic  breath,  for  she  wag 
unable  to  re-appear  at  the  Paris  Gymnase  after  her 
appearance  here.  She  was  only  thirty-four,  had  just 
reached  the  front  (as  she  said  herself  in  a  desponding 
letter  written  to  a  friend),  was  in  the  prime  of  her  facul¬ 
ties  and  the  efflorescence  of  her  talent,  when  death  took 
her.  In  life,  appearance,  temperament,  and  manners,  she 
bore  a  singular  resemblance  to  those  sad,  fate-stricken 
heroines  of  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  whom  she  personified 
with  such  painful  perfection,  and,  without  disparagement 
to  her  gteat  and  deserved  reputation,  her  dramatic 
genius  had  much,  maladiveness,  in  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  that  endowed  it  with  peculiar  charm.  Her  renown 
was  of  very  recent  date.  For  many  years  she  had  per¬ 
formed  in  the  petty  French  theatres  of  Italy ;  she  had 
by  a  mere  chance  obtained  a  Paris  engagement.  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  saw  her,  and  resolved  to  make  her 
fortune.  She  acted  “  Frou  Frou,”  “  La  Princesse 
George,”  “ Maisonneuve,”  “La  Dame  aux  Cam^lias,” 
with  very  great  success,  and  her  reputation  was  almost 
instantaneous  in  its  rise.  It  was  then  that  she  came  to 
London,  where  she  “  drew  ”  more  than  any  French 
actress  ever  did. 


The  Field  is  a  journal  which  has  a  certain  character 
for  respectability  to  maintain.  It  does  not  chronicle 
dog-fights.  The  Tichborne  Trial,  which  set  at  rest 
many  other  questions,  evoked  from  the  Judge  that 
testimony  in  its  favour.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should 
imperil  such  a  valuable  reputation  by  articles  like  its 
leader  last  week,  “replying”  to  Mr  Beesly’s  article  in 
the  Fortnightly.  It  would,  indeed,  be  beneath  notice, 
if  the  writer  did  not  transgress  other  laws  than  those 
of  good  taste.  But  when,  for  instance,  he  asserts,  that 
it  is  “  assumed  ”  in  the  article  in  question  “  that  the 
cottier  was  not  forthcoming  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  the  report ;  ”  that  it 
declares  that  “  it  is  possible  for  ten  rich  men  to  convert 
England  into  a  mere  game-preserve  to-morrow  ”  and 
that  the  farmers  are  “  apathetic,”  he  simply  says  the 
thing  that  is  not.  The  w’riter  may  plead  as  his  excuse 
for  not  signing  his  name  to  a  personal  attack  that  no  one 
would  bo  any  the  wiser  as  to  who  he  is  for  his  signature. 
But  in  that  case  the  journal  is  responsible  for  his  w  ords. 
And  surely  even  a  sporting  paper  should  insist  on  its 
contributors  po.ssessing  some  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  Ten  Commandments. 


The  Nation,  which  expresses  a  good  deal  of  sympathy, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  with  the  movement  itself  of  the 
Western  women  as  with  the  despair  and  disgust  which 
have  led  to  it,  owns  that  the  supervision  of  the  liquor 
business  has  not  thus  far  been  a  success.  “  There  has 
never,”  says  this  journal,  “  been  any  serious  attempt  on 
the  part  of  those  classes  in  the  country  who  ought  to 
govern  it  to  grapple  with  the  question.  Whenever  a 
State  Legislature  has  passed  a  prohibitory  law  the  great 
majority  of  the  intelligent  and  educated*  people  in  the 
country  have  sneered  at  it,  and  said  that  every  one  knew 
it  could  not  be  enforced.  No  sooner,  on  the  other  hand, 
docs  the  usual  license  law  succeed  it,  than  everybody 
says  at  once,  ‘  Now  for  free  rum.’  .  .  .  Up  to  the  present 
time  hardly  a  single  bond  fide  attempt  to  suppress  the 
traffic  has  been  made  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  result  of  the  agitation 
of  the  liquor  question  for  half  a  century  should  be  looked 
upon  with  cynicism  and  disgust.  It  is  not  unnatural, 
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either,  that  this  disgust  with  the  failure  to  effect  any 
reform  of  a  lasting  character  should  have  become  most 
evident  in  Ohio,  where  the  laws  nominally  placed  on  the 
statute  book  were  most  stringent.  The  State  in  which 
so-called  ‘  Adair  law  ’  had  proved  inefficient,  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  end  of  the  tether.’*  That  is  certainly 
oar  own  opinion,  and  although  the  favourable  augury 
regarding  the  political  prospects  of  women  which  the 
ffation  seems  disposed  to  draw  from  their  apparent 
success  in  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic  is  by  no  means 
nnwelcome  to  us,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  political 
advancement  of  women  depend  on  the  continuance  or 
the  collapse  of  rum,  since  it  seems  probable  that  they, 
no  less  than  the  other  sex,  have  undertaken  a  task  which 
js^  in  the  long  run,  beyond  the  capacity  of  both. 


Much  of  interest  to  both  Englishmen  and  Indians  was 
said  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Indian  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  Manchester,  but  what  was  necessarily  left 
unsaid  was  probably  more  interesting  still.  One  of  the 
speakers  on  that  occasion,  Mr  Cambapati  Meenaschaya, 
suggested  that  his  countrymen  laboured  under  great 
grievances,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  break  a  lance  upon 
Indian  politics,  but  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him 
bjthe  special  object  of  the  meeting  prevented  him  from 
entering  on  these  questions  at  the  time.  The  Manchester 
Examiner  remarks,  with  regard  to  this  episode  in  the 
proceedings,  that  since  all  we  read  or  hear  about  India 
is  from  Englishmen,  missionaries,  officials,  politicians, 
or  merchants,  who  treat  Indian  topics  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  the  important  thing  is  for  us  to  get  at  the 
opinions  of  the  people  themselves.  As,  according  to  the 
same  journal,  Mr  Hu^h  Mason  proposes  to  bring  about  a 
Conference  in  Manchester  at  which  Indian  affairs  will 
be  discussed,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  will 
be  taken  of  supplying,  to  a  degree  not  hitherto  at¬ 
tempted,  the  gp*eat  need  felt  by  intelligent  Englishmen 
of  information  abont  India  from  native  sources. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

■  -0 - 

CHRIST  AND  OSIRIS. 

Sir, — As  a  somewhat  curt  expression  of  Professor  Hunter’s 
in  his  review,  in  your  last  number,  of  the  first  volume  of  *  In 
the  Morningland,*  conveys  such  an  erroneous  impression  as 
he  himself  would,  I  am  sure,  regret  of  my  theory  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity  ;  and  as,  quite  apart  from  personal  considera¬ 
tions,  I  may  plead  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  I  trust 
you  will  allow  me  space  for  a  few  observations. 

The  expression  of  Professor  Hunter’s  to  which  I  take  excep¬ 
tion  is — “Mr  Stuart-Glennie  ascribes  the  doctrinal  origin  of 
Christianity  to  the  religion  of  Egypt,  Osirianism.”  Now  this 
would  accurately  express  only  that  first  crude  form  of  my 
theory  of  “  the  doctrinal  origin  of  Christianity,”  or  rather,  of 
the  origin  of  doctrinal  Christianity,  which  suggested  itself 
when  I  was  studying  in  Egypt,  and  especially  at  Thebes,  the 
doctrinal  system  of  Osirianism.  But  further  research  showed 
that,  if  the  origin  of  doctrinal  Christianity  were  truly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  infiuence  of  Osirianism,  this  term  must  be 
used  not  merely  in  a  special,  but  in  a  general  sense,  and  as 
representative  of  all  those  West- Eastern  creeds  of  which  the 
central  myth  is  a  story  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
a  God-man.  For  though  we  have  certainly  evidence  of  the 
later  action  of  Osirianism  on  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrines,  and,  through  the  Hermetic  Literature,  on  the 
origin  of  the  Logos-theory  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  have 
no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  its  action  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  those  earlier  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  are 
the  bases  of  these  later  doctrines.  And  hence,  if  the  super¬ 
natural  element  in  these  narratives, — the  element  by  which 
the  man  Jesus  was  converted  into  the  God-man  Christ, — 
w  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  infiuence  of  the  contemporary 
atmosphere  of  mythological  belief  on  the  formation  of  these 
narratives ;  and  if  the  term  “  Osirianism  ”  is  to  be  used  as 
indicative  of  that  infiuence,  it  must  be  understood  to  denote, 
not  merely  the  Egyptian  religion,  but  all  those  similar,  though 


less  elaborated  Heathen,  and  particularly  Syrian,  religions  in 
which,  under  the  various  names  of  AdOnis,  Dionysus,  Tham- 
muz,  &c.,  that  ubiquitous  God-man  is  worshipped. 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer’s  day. 

Nor,  I  venture  to  think,  is  this  an  explanation  of  my 
meaning  rendered  necessary  by  any  vagueness  of  expression 
in  my  book.  For  I  have  not  only  again  and  again  said  in  it 
that  I  desire  the  term  “  Osirianism  ”  to  be  understood  in  a 
representative,  as  well  as  in  a  special  sense,  but  that  Ultimate 
Law  of  History  of  which  the  establishment  of  ray  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity  would  be  a  verification  manifestly 
requires  that  the  term  “  Osirianism  ”  should  be  used  in  a 
general  as  well  as  in  a  special  sense,  and  as  indicative  there¬ 
fore  of  that  class  of  Heathen  or  Naturiau  religions,  of  which 
the  religion  of  Egypt  was  only  the  most  elaborately  developed 
species.  The  general  theory  of  the  origin  of  Christianity 
deducible  from  this  Ultimate  Law  would  refer  it  to  the 
culmination  of  that  five-hundred-year  period  of  moral  and 
subjective  development,  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  moral 
and  subjective  religious  of  Confucianism,  and  especially  Bud¬ 
dhism,  originated,  and  the  beginning  of  which  was  marked 
also  by  great  moral  and  subjective  changes  in  the  various 
other  contemporary  religious  of  Civilisation,  Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism,  Olympianism,  and  Osirianism.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  origin  of  new  moral  religions,  or  great  moral  changes 
in  the  old  religions,  there  was,  during  this  five-hundred- 
period, — and  notwithstanding  the  immense  political  and 
social  changes  wrought  by  the  successive  world-empires  of 
Cyrus,  of  Alexander,  and  of  Caesar, — no  considerable  change 
effected  in  the  state  of  popular  knowledge,  or  rather  ignor¬ 
ance  ;  the  universally  prevalent  myth  of  a  God-man  dying 
and  rising  again  was  as  enchanting,  the  death-songs  of  Linus, 
of  Addnis,  and  of  MauerOs  as  pathetically  affecting  as  ever ; 
and  so  far  from  the  vast  changes  of  the  time  having  repressed 
or  disciplined  the  popular  mythic  imagination,  it  had  by 
these  changes  been  portentously  stimulated  to  new  creation 
in  the  old  rut  What,  then,  could  result  from  a  vast  moral, 
without  any  correspondingly  great  intellectual  change,  but 
even  such  a  moral  transformation  of  the  old  myths  of 
Osirianism,  or  generally  of  Naturianism,  as  we  find  in 
Christianity  ? 

Such,  then,  very  briefly  stated,  is  my  theory  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity,  a  theory  of  which  the  force  and  evidence 
is,  I  would  submit,  altogether  misrepresented  in  so  curt  a 
statement  as  that  I  “  ascribe  the  doctrinal  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  religion  of  Egypt,”  and  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  later  reference  in  the  review  to  what  I  have  called 
the  great  Subjective  Revolution  of  the  Sixth  Century  b.c. 
This  theory,  as  I  venture  to  think,  must  transport  the  whole 
Christian  polemic  into  a  far  higher  and  wider  region  than 
that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  carried  on.  For  the  con¬ 
viction  on  which  this  theory  is  founded  is  that,  if  the  origin 
of  Christianity  is  scientifically  explicable  at  all,  it  is  explicable 
only  as  the  Western  culmination  of  a  long  period  of  vast 
general,  yet  clearly  definable,  historical  change.  And  the 
importance  of  Osirianism  with  reference  to  such  an  expla¬ 
nation  consists  in  this,  that  it  presents  a  doctrinal 
system,  similar  in  intellectual  form,  but  different  in  moral 
spirit,  to  that  of  Christianity ;  and,  hence,  except  a  super¬ 
natural  origin  can  be  made  out  for  Osirianism  itself,  affords 
the  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  moral  Revolution  of  the 
Sixth  Century  b.c.,  of  naturally  explaining  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  For  the  origin  of  Christianity  becomes,  in  fact, 
thus  explicable  precisely  as  the  origin  of  a  New  Organic 
Species  is — namely,  by  the  variation  of  an  internal  element, 
and  the  action  thereon  of  certain  external  conditions. 

Other  points  in  Professor  Hunter’s  review  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  touched  upon,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  the  conception  of  Causation  as  “  Mutual  Determination  ;  ” 
but  this  letter  has  already,  I  fear,  run  to  too  great  a  length  ; 
and  so  I  shall  not  extend  my  remarks  beyond  the  subject  with 
respect  to  which  I  more  particularly  desire  to  prevent  mis¬ 
representation, — this  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  Osiris. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie. 
Lincoln *s-inn,  10th  March,  1874. 


LIABILITY  OF  SOLDIERS  TO  SUPPORT  THEIR  WIVES  AND 
CHILDREN,  LEGITIMATE  OR  ILLEGITIMATE. 

Sir, — It  is  probable  that  many  of  your  readers  are  aware 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Acts  with  reference  to  the 
liability  of  soldiers  to  support  their  wives  and  children.  By 
the  40th  section  of  the  Mutiny  Act  of  1872  (which  follows 
the  provisions  of  previous  Mutiny  Acts),  it  is  ena.cted  that 
“  no  soldier  shall  be  liable,  by  any  process  whatever,  to  appear 
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before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  authority  what¬ 
ever  .  .  .  for  any  original  debt  not  amounting  to  30^., 

or  for  not  supporting  or  maintaining,  or  for  not  having 
supported  or  maintained  .  .  .  any  relation  or  child 

whicii  such  soldier  or  person  might,  if  not  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Service,  be  compellable  by  law  to  relieve  or  maintain, 
or  for  neglecting  to  pay  to  the  mother  of  any  bastard 
child,  or  to  any  person  who  may  have  been  appointed  to  have 
the  custody  of  such  child,  any  sum  to  be  paid  in  pursuance  of 
.an  order  on  that  behalf.’^ 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  enactment,  that  soldiers  were 
not  legjilly  liable  for  debts  not  amounting  to  301.,  or  for  the 
non-support  of  their  wives  and  children,  legitimate  or  illegiti¬ 
mate.  For  debts  above  301.  they  were  liable,  and  also,  by  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  section,  apprentices  and  indentured 
labourers,  notwithstanding  their  enlistment  in  the  army,  were 
liable  for  deserting  their  masters. 

The  object  of  this  section  seems  to  have  been  to  exempt 
soldiers  from  all  their  liabilities  to  persons  of  the  poorer 
classes,  while  the  utmost  care  was  taken  not  to  subject 
masters  and  employers  and  the  wealthier  classes  generally  to  a 
moment’s  inconvenience  by  reason  of  their  servant’s  or  debtor’s 
enlistment. 

This  abominable  scandal  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Parliament  a  year  ago,  and  it  was  accordingly  enacted  by  the 
107th  section  of  the  Mutiny  Act  of  1873,  that  “  notwith¬ 
standing  anything  in  this  Act  contained,  a  soldier  shall  be 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  of  his 
children,  and  also  to  the  maintenance  of  any  bastard  child 
of  which  he  may  be  proved  to  be  the  father,  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  he  were  not  a  soldier.”  This  appears 
satisfactory  ;  and  for  a  time  people  began  to  think  that  the 
scandalous  immunity  of  soldiers  in  this  respect  had  ceased. 
So  it  would  have  done,  had  the  words  of  the  section  stopped 
there.  But,  unfortunately,  the  opening  words  of  the  107th 
section,  which  we  have  quoted,  are  contradicted  by  the  words 
which  immediately  follow,  which  are  these  : — “  But  execution 
shall  not  issue  against  his  military  necessaries  or  equipments, 
nor  shall  he  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  or  taken  out  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Service  in  consequence  of  such  liability  on  any 
order  made  for  enforcing  the  same  ;  nor  shall  he  be  liable  to 
be  punished  as  an  idle  or  disorderly  person,  or  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond,  .  .  .  for  the  offence  of  neglecting  to  maintain  his 
family  or  any  member  thereof.”  The  next  paragraph  of  the 
section  states  how  the  order  is  to  be  enforced.  A  copy  of  the 
order  is  to  be  left  at  the  office  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  the  said  Secretary  of  State  may  withhold  a  portion 
of  the  dailyipay  of  such  soldier  not  exceeding  sixpence  if  he 
be  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  not  exceeding  threepence  if 
he  be  a  common  soldier,  in  liquidation  of  the  sum  so  ordered 
to  be  paid.  Thus,  a  deserted  wife  of  a  common  soldier,  or 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  may  take  proceedings  the 
result  of  which  will  be  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  (if  he 
be  so  minded,  but  not  otherwise),  to  allot  to  her  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  sum  of  one  shilling  and  ninepence  per  week. 

And  what  must  the  poor  woman  uo  who  is  entitled  to 
claim  this  mamiificent  sum  ?  It  is  provided  by  the  third 
paragraph  of  this  section  that,  where  the  soldier  is  quartered 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  which  the  claim  is 
made,  that  the  summons  shall  be  served  on  the  commanding 
officer,  “and  such  service  shall  not  be  valid  unless  there  be 
left  therewith,  or  along  with  the  service  copy  thereof,  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  adjudged  as  costs  incurred  in  obtaining  the  order 
or  decree  (should  an  order  be  obtained  or  decree  pronounced 
against  the  soldier),  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  attend  the 
hearing  of  the  case  and  return  to  his  quarters.”  This,  of 
course,  in  practice  would  amount  to  an  absolute  prohibition. 
To  suppose  that  any  poor  woman  would  pay  10s.  or  1/.,  or 
whatever  the  sum  “to  be  adjudged”  might  be,  for  the  remote 
chance  of  obtaining  three jience  a-day  is,  of  course,  quite 
ridiculous. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  section  goes  on  to  provide 
that  no  summons  whatever  shall  be  valid  against  a  soldier  if 
served  after  the  time  at  which  an  order  has  been  given  for 
the  embarkation  for  service  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  body  of  troops  to  which  the  soldier  belongs. 

I  trust  your  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
difficult  to  characterise  this  so-called  amendment  of  the  law 
otherwise  than  as  “a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.” 
The  Act  continues  in  force  until  the  25th  of  April.  By  that 
time  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  more  equitable  provision  may  be 
framed  on  this  subject. 


I  am,  &c., 


A  Barrister. 


MB  HEBBEBT  8PENCEB  ON  THE  EIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. 

Sir, — I  read  with  great  pleasure  *  The  Study  of  Sociology,’ 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Cmtemporary  Rivieic,  and  did  not  then 


:  observe  any  appearance  of  a  design  against  the  desire  of 
women  to  take  part  in  “the  social  regulating  of  their 
I  country  ;  ”  but  if  any  passages  should  appear  to  carry  each  a 
meaning,  I  would  remind  all  who  value  women’s  rights 
whether  male  or  female,  that  Mr  Spencer  many  years  ago 
wrote  a  book  entitled  ‘  Social  Statics,’  in  which  he  devoted  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  rights  of  women,  and  gave  his  deliberate 
opinion  upon  the  question.  As  far  as  I  know  he  has  never 
repudiated  the  principles  there  laid  down.  I  would  ask  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  important  social  question  to  refer 
to  that  chapter,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  easily 
do  so,  and  as  an  additional  inducement  to  those  who  can,  I 
beg  to  subjoin  a  few  isolated  sentences,  the  brevity  of  which, 
not  their  departure  from  the  old  tenour  of  the  argument,  has- 
determined  my  selection.  The  chapter  opens  thus  :  “Equity 
knows  no  difference  of  sex.”  On  the  same  page  we  find — 
“Three  positions  only  are  open  tons.  It  may  be  said  that  • 
women  have  no  rights  at  all — that  their  rights  are  not  so 
great  as  those  of  men — or  that  they  are  equal  to  those  of 
men.”  He  then  proceeds  to  show  from  the  untenableness  of 
the  first  two,  that  the  third  proposition  must  be  correct. 
Again — “  Even  as  we  loathe  those  barbarian  manners  which 
forbid  a  woman  to  sit  at  table  with  her  lord  and  master,  so 
may  mankind  one  day  loathe  that  subserviency  of  wife  to 
husband  which  existing  laws  enjoin.”  Once  more — “  Who 
will  tell  us  what  woman’s  sphere  really  is  ?  As  the  usages  of 
mankind  vary  so  much,  let  us  hear  how  it  is  to  be  shown 
that  the  sphere  we  assign  her  is  the  true  one — that  the  limits 
we  have  set  to  female  activity  are  just  the  proper  limits.” 
“Lastly,” — the^e  are  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter— 
“it  has  been  shown  that  the  objections  commonly  raised 
against  giving  political  power  to  women  are  founded  on 
notions  and  prejudices  that  will  not  bear  examination.” 

I  think  the  above  are  quite  enough  to  show,  not  only  that 
women  can  in  no  way  do  better  than  take  Mr  Spencer  for 
their  leader,  but  that  no  one  will  more  rejoice  at  their  doing 
so  than  he  himself.  I  am,  &c.,  Theodore  Wrioht. 


SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  GIRLS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — You  were  kind  enough  a  short  time  ago  to  insert  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Women’a 
Education  Union,  stating  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to 
offer  a  Scholarship  of  25/.  for  three  years,  to  be  competed  for 
by  girls  in  Elementary  Schools  and  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  London  School  Board.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  state  that  the  Scholarship  has  been  offered  for  four  years 
instead  of  three,  and  also  that  the  following  subscriptions 
have  been  received  in  aid  of  this  object : — Mrs  Bonham 
Carter,  hi.  ;  Miss  Ewart,  10/. ;  Mrs  W.  Grey,  6/. ;  Miss 
Gurney,  2/. ;  Miss  A.  Gurney,  11.  ;  Miss  E.  Hallowes,  1/. ; 
Mrs  Ernest  Hart,  21. ;  Mrs  Mallet,  10/.  ;  Miss  Manson,  25/. ; 
Mrs  K.  Martineau,  30/. ;  Mrs  Pennington,  76/.  ;  Miss 
Sheriff,  hi.  ;  K.  N.  Shore,  1/.  Is.  ;  Mrs  T.  Taylor,  2l.  ;  Rev. 
A.  S.  W.  Young,  5/.  Further  subscriptions  may  be  paid 
to  me  at  112  Brompton-road,  S.W. 

I  am,  &c.,  Louisa  Brough. 

Secretary,  Women’s  Education  Union. 

112  Bronipton-road,  March  12th,  1874. 


POETRY. 

CHILDE  GLADSTONE’S  FAREWELL 

(ON  LEAVING  FOR  PALESTINE.) 


Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  land 
Fades  into  Tory  blue  ; 

Since  Dizzy  holds  the  reins  in  hand, 
I’ve  got  no  work  to  do. 

As  on  this  steamer’s  deck  I  pace. 
And  hear  the  sea-mew’s  cry, 

I  think  of  how  I  lost  my  place. 

Oh  !  what  a  “  "ull  ”  was  I ! 


Oh  Fool !  to  thus  the  House  dissolve 
To  my  complete  confusion. 

But  who  could  dream  it  would  involve 
So  great  a  dis-illusion  ? 

In  calmer  mood,  I  need  not  seek 
So  far  to  find  the  cause  ; 

’Twas  Bob  Lowe’s  tongue,  ’twas  Ayrton’s  cheek, 
And  Forster’s  fatal  clause. 
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Once  England  blessed  me  fervently, 

It  does  not  no^  complain  ; 

But  sorely  will  my  party  sigh, 

Till  I  come  back  again. 

O  Liberal  party,  do  not  grieve. 

Your  Will  you  cannot  get. 

My  precious  schemes,  you  know,  can’t  leave 
The  Land  of  Promise  yet. 


MR  LEWES’  PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

Problems  of  lAfs  and  Mind.  By  Gko^  Henry  Lewes.  First  Series. 

The  Foundations  of  a  Creed.  Vol.  L  Trllbner. 

Mr  Lewes,  a  man  of  wide  cnltnre  and  much  more  than 
a  specialist  in  any  department  of  knowledge,  has  long 
held  a  recognised  place  among  English  psychologists.  He 
has  gained  this  position  while  professedly  writing  on  other 
subjects ;  his  psychology  has  been  gathered  from  his 
‘  History  of  Philosophy,*  and  his  ‘  Physiology  of  Common 
Life.’  But  it  may  almost  be  said  that  every  time 
Mr  Lewes  has  had  occasion  to  write  or  speak  on  any  subject 
whatever,  it  has  been  evident  that  he  was  under  the  charm 
by  which  mental  philosophy  makes  an  everlasting  capture 
of  every  mind  that  has  once  ventured  to  approach  its 
fascinating  mysteries.  Fortunately  he  has  of  late  had 
leisure  to  give  himself  wholly  to  those  problems  of  life  and 
mind  towards  which  his  thoughts  have  ever  wandered,  as 
do  the  eyes  of  a  love-stricken  youth  to  the  face  of  his 
mistress.  The  volume  before  us,  however,  is  little  more 
than  a  promise  or  announcement  of  a  work  the  origin  of 
which  “  may  be  said  to  go  so  far  back  as  1836.”  But 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  these  long-continued 
researches  and  speculations  have  at  last  been  crowned  with 
a  rich  reward.  The  solution  of  problem  after  problem 
ended  in  ”  such  a  mutual  illumination,”  that  the  author 
now  feels  ”  confident  of  having  something  like  a  clear 
vision  of  the  fundamental  inductions  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Psychology.”  To  enable  our  readers  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  light  that  has  thus  revealed 
itself,  it  is  necessary  to  tell  them  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  achieved  by  previous  workers,  ”  Psychology  is 
still,”  according  to  Mr  Lewes,  ”  without  the  fundamental 
data  necessary  to  its  constitution  as  a  science ;  it  is  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  chemistry  before  Lavoisier,  or  of 
biology  before  Bichat.”  We  wait  with  impatient  interest 
for  those  volumes  in  which  Mr  Lewes  is  to  do  for  mental 
science  what  Lavoisier  did  for  chemistry  and  Bichat  for 
biology. 

But  as  already  said,  we  must  wait ;  for  thinking  to  write 
an  introductory  chapter  indicating  his  attitude  to  certain 
metaphysical  questions,  Mr  Lewes  has  produced  instead  **  a 
systematic  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  science  ”  in 
two  volumes,  of  which  only  the  first  is  yet  published.  It 
so  happens,  however,  that  though  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
metaphysical  difficulties  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  his 
psychology,  he  has  also  found  it  convenient  to  assume  his 
psychological  principles  as  a  foundation  for  his  metaphysical 
arguments.  Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  this  first  volume 
Mr  Lewes  has  **  sketched  the  programme  of  psychology.” 
A  second  reason  for  not  further  delapng  the  statement  of 
his  psychological  principles  is  that  by  making  an  explicit 
announcement  ”  he  protects  himself  against  possible  antici¬ 
pation  on  the  part  of  other  writers.  For,  “  while  lingering 
over  the  execution  of  the  present  work,  I  have,”  says  Mr 
Lewes,  more  than  once  had  the  mingled  pleasure  and 
pain  of  finding  results  I  had  laboriously  reached,  arrived  at 
by  other  writers.”  Of  first  importance  among  his  dis¬ 
coveries,  Mr  Lewes  ranks  his  recognition  of  what  he  calls 
the  Psychological  Spectrum.  He  undertakes  to  show  (at 
some  future  time)  that  ”  the  psychical  process  is  everywhere 
a  triple  process.  Every  psychical  fact  is  a  product  of  sense- 
work,  brain- work,  and  muscle- work.  Each  sentient  phe¬ 
nomenon  (perception,  emotion,  conception  or  volition)  is 
individualised  by,  and  receives  its  specific  character  from, 
the  predominance  of  one  of  the  three  orders ;  and  one  feel¬ 
ing  is  distinguished  from  another  of  the  same  kind  by 
quantitative  differences  in  their  constituent  units.  AU 
varieties  among  the  severaL  mental  states  are  due  to  the 
varying  degrees  of  energy  with  which  Sensation,  Thought, 
and  Motion  co-operate.”  This  he  believes  to  be  “physio¬ 
logically  demonstrable.”  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr 
Lewes  has  really  discovered  something ;  that  he  has 
obtained  some  additional  light  as  to  the  specific  physical 
conditions  that  stand  as  concomitants  of  distinguishable 
mental  states.  It  would  be  premature  to  venture  any 
criticism  on  his  at  present  bold  statement  of  this  alleged 


Farewell,  go  home,  my  gentle  Bruce, 
New  Lord  of  Aberdare, 

Just  now,  you’re  not  the  slightest  use. 
Indeed  you  never  were. 

You  muddled  all  the  things  you  tried, 
As  you  yourself  confessed. 

Amongst  the  Peers  you  safe  can  hide ; 
You  are  so  like  the  rest. 


On  Palestine  your  fancy  dotes,” 

Quoth  Bruce,  “  I  know  your  wish 
To  view  that  lake  where  Peter’s  boats 
Were  nearly  sunk  with  fish. 

But  won’t  your  pleasure  there  be  damped 
By  thoughts  of  England  dear. 

Of  how  our  William’s  craft  was  swamped 
By  wondrous  draughts  of  beer.” 


For  your  remarks,  my  Bruce,  best  thanks 
But  1  must  see  that  strand, 

Where  publican  with  sinner  ranks — 
Think  !  what  a  Holy  Land  ! 

For  ’twixt  two  stools  I’m  fairly  floored. 
Stern  need  makes  me  a  rover. 

For  Greenwich  puts  me  under  Boord, 

And  England  throws  me  over. 


VIL 

Tis  true  a  Russian  princess  fair 
Has  wed  our  Royal  scion. 

But  why  should  voters  hug  the  bear  1 
They  love  the  “  Golden  lion.” 

Beware !  or  England’s  sure  to  come 
To  most  tremendous  ruin. 

If  this  fair  realm,  the  Lion’s  home. 

Be  given  up  to  Brevrin*. 

VIII. 

Strong  Samson’s  home  I  long  to  view. 
With  envy,  Lowe,  don’t  frown ; 

For  four  Committees  sat  on  you. 

Yet  could  not  keep  you  down. 

And  when  you  spoke  against  Reform, 
Down  came  the  House  with  cheers  ; 

But  now,  in  quite  another  form, 

It’s  all  about  our  ears. 


Says  Lowe,  “  Why  visit  Stephen’s  tomb  ? 

Will  that  your  heartstrings  steel 
’Gainst  thoughts  of  our  St  Stephen’s  doom, 
Beneath  the  Hebrew’s  heel  i 
Why  seek  the  Mount  where  thousands  five 
Were  fed  on  dishes  few  ? 

On  millions  five  the  Tories  thrive. 

With  ‘  loaves  and  fishes  ’  too.” 


I’ve  led  the  Liberals  ill,  I  own 
The  Tories  beat  us  hollow. 
To  Jericho  my  party’s  gone ; 

I  think  I’d  better  foflow. 
Our  foes,  I  have  a  pious  hope. 
Some  jobbery  will  trv ; 

To  hang  themselves,  I’ll  mve  t! 
My  native  land.  Good-bye  ! 


A  PENDANT. 

Victoria,  mother  of  the  English  race, 
I,  Tennyson,  thy  poet,  one  thing  lach 
Long  since  I  owed  my  pension  to  thy  f 
Give  me  its  ancient  comrade  now — t/ 


I 

I 

i 
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difcoyery.  Bat  we  may  observe  that  in  the  wording  of  it, 
as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  volume,  he  speaks  as 
if  he  recognised  no  essential  distinction  between  mental 
and  physical  facts ;  as  if  the  one  could  be  resolved  into  the 
other.  Does  Mr  Lewes  mean  by  Sensation  and  Thought 
forms  of  nervous  action  ?  By  **  muscle- work,*’  “  motion,” 
a  state  of  mind  called  volition  ?  Or  are  we  to  take  each 
of  these  words  as  used  to  designate  a  physical  plus  a 
mental  fact  ?  Or  the  passage  of  a  physical  into  a  mental 
fact  ?  The  Psychological  Spectrum  “  is  constituted  by  three 
fundamental  modes  of  excitation— namely.  Sensation, 
Thought,  and  Motion.”  Are  Sensation  and  Thought  modes 
of  excitation  ?  Excitation  of  what  ?  Of  nerve  tissue  ? 
We  cannot  think  the  proposition.  That  motion  is  a  mode 
of  excitation  is  clear  enough ;  but  is  it  in  any  sense  a 
mental  fact  ?  We  think  of  all  forms  of  excitation  as  modes 
of  motion ;  but  can  we  think  of  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
as  a  state  of  consciousness  ?  Mr  Lewes  is,  of  course,  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  of  the  difference  between  saying  that  a 
given  set  of  physical  conditions  is  the  invariable  con¬ 
comitant  of  a  certain  mental  state  ;  and  that  the  physical 
fact  is  the  fact  of  consciousness.  Yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
make  out  which  of  these  views  he  adopts,  or  if  either. 
Though  he  uses  some  expressions  that  might  be  taken  to 
indicate  the  former,  we  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  suspect 
that  he  thinks  in  some  way  to  bridge  the  gulf  that,  to  our 
understanding,  separates  the  physical  from^  the  mental. 
How  otherwise  are  we  to  interpret  ‘such  utterances  as 
these: — “The  movements  of  the  Bioplasm  constitute 
Vitality ;  the  movements  of  the  Psychoplasm  constitute 
Sensibility.”  “Every  feeling  being  a  group  of  neural 
units,  &c.”  “  Of  these  general  results,  perhaps  the  most 

perplexing,  as  it  assuredly  is  the  most  interesting,  is  con¬ 
sciousness,  which  may  be  pictured  as  a  mass  of  stationary 
waves  formed  out  of  the  individual  waves  of  neural 
tremors.”  Consciousness  must  be  indeed  perplexing,  we 
should  think,  to  any  one  who  hopes  to  improve  conception 
thereof  by  pictures  of  stationary  waves,  or  by  any  other 
analogy  from  the  object  world.  And  we  greatly  fear  for 
Mr  Lewes  when  he  comes  to  “  the  final  task  of  exhibiting 
how  the  sentient  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  neural 
phenomena.” 

Strange  though  it  may  seem  to  Mr  Lewes,  who  speaks 
much  and  well  about  the  necessity  of  using  words 
with  clear  and  fixed  meanings,  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
ourselves  by  no  means  sure  of  at  all  times  understanding 
his  language.  And  we  shall  not  be  surprised  should  it 
turn  out  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  grasp  his  meaning. 
Though  he  rejects  both  materialism  and  spiritualism,  his 
exposition,  if  not  his  vision,  is  clouded  by  the  phraseology 
of  both  these  schools.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for 
in  the  present  condition  of  mental  science  it  is,  we  think, 

•  of  vital  importance  that  psychologists  should  never  allow 
their  readers  to  forget  that  though  the  mental  and  the 
physical  are  mysteriously  associated,  in  perhaps  a  closer 
union  than  that  of  cause  and  effect,  yet  their  relation  to 
each  other  is  such  that  we  are  unable  to  think,  far  less  to 
give  evidence  of,  the  possibility  of  a  passage  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  hypothesis  that  the  body  is  tenanted  by 
a  soul  or  spirit  still  holds  possession  of  the  popular  mind, 
and  our  ordinary  forms  of  speech  are  modelled  on  this 
conception.  Accordingly,  when  the  theologian  tells  us  that 
the  body  is  the  servant  of  the  mind,  we  have  some 
glimmering  of  what  he  means,  though  we  may  not  accept 
the  theory  that  underlies  his  proposition.  But  how  are 
we  to  understand  our  mental  philosophers  when  they  tell 
us,  making  it  a  fundamental  part  of  their  system,  that  “  all 
actions  are  prompted  and  really  guided  by  feeling”? 
Unless  Mr  Lewes  is  here,  and  throughout,  using  the  word 
feeling  in  an  altogether  unwarrantable  sense,  namely,  to 
denote  objective,  or  subjective  plus  objective  phenomena, 
his  proposition  is  incomprehensible.  Using  the  word  feeling 
in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  as  a  name  for  subjective 
phenomena  alone,  we  assert  not  only  that  no  evidence 
can  be  given  that  feeling  ever  does  prompt  or  guide 
action,  but  that  the  process  of  its  doing  so  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  How  can  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  state  of 
consciousness  putting  in  motion  any  particle  of  matter, 
large  or  small  ?  for  this  is  really  what  it  comes  to.  What¬ 


ever  bodily  movements  a  man  makes,  whether  we  call  them 
voluntary  or  refiex,  “  fixed  or  facultative,”  they  are  facts 
of  the  objective  universe,  and  are  as  completely  explained 
by  their  purely  physical  antecedents  as  are  the  movements 
of  an  eight-day  clock.  In  his  “  Physiology  of  Oommon 
Life,”  Mr  Lewes,  if  we  remember  rightly,  speaks  of  sensa¬ 
tion  as  a  part  of  mechanism, — as  being  to  the  organism 
what  the  mainspring  is  to  the  watch,  what  fuel  is  to  the 
steam-engine.  These  comparisons  bring  out  the  ambiguify 
of  which  we  complain.  The  steel  and  the  coal  are  material 
things,  and  can  take  their  place  in  the  chain  of  objective 
:  phenomena.  But  sensation^  the  mental  fact,  not  the  neural 
I  process,  can  never  find  a  place  in  the  stream  of  physical 
succession.  Puss,  while  dozing  before  the  fire,  hears  a 
slight  rustle  in  the  corner  and  darts  towards  the  spot. 
What  has  happened  ?  Certain  sound-waves  have  reached 
the  ear,  a  series  of  physical  changes  have  taken  place 
within  the  organism,  special  groups  of  muscles  have 
been  brought  into  play,  and  the  body  of  the  cat  has  changed 
its  position  on  the  fioor.  Is  it  asserted  that  this  chain  of 
physical  changes  is  not  at  all  points  complete  and  sufficient 
within  itself  ?  Mr  Lewes,  we  believe,  will  not  assert  this ; 
he  will  admit  that  the  material  succession  is  unbroken. 
Once  more  then,  in  what  sense  can  we  take  the  proposition 
that  “  actions  are  prompted  and  really  guided  by  feeling  T* 
The  phenomenon  is  entirely  accounted  for  without  thinldng 
of  consciousness  at  all.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that,  like  some  other 
of  our  mental  philosophers,  Mr  Lewes  is  still  entangled  in 
the  phraseology  of  exploded  theories. 

Having  occupied  our  space  with  critical  remarks,  it  is 
the  more  necessary  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  work  of 
which  we  have  yet  but  the  first  volume  will  greatly 
enhance  the  already  established  reputation  of  its  author 
as  a  clear  and  original  thinker  in  philosophy.  In  this 
volume  there  are  some  delightful  pieces  of  finished  work, 
which  the  reader  may  enjoy  and  forthwith  add  to  the 
stock  of  his  intellectual  wealth.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is  a  short  chapter  on  Kant,  in  which  Mr  Lewes  lays  bare 
with  admirable  and  convincing  clearness  the  confusion  that 
underlies  the  great  metaphysician’s  doctrine  of  a  priori 
knowledge.  Several  novelties  are  broached  ;  and  many  of 
the  old  questions,  without  being  treated  exhaustively,  are 
touched  on  in  a  manner  at  once  original  and  suggestive. 
We  trust  the  feast  in  store  for  us  will  not  disappoint  the 
appetite  that  this  foretaste  has  whetted. 

Douglas  A.  Spalding. 


BAEON  HUBNEE’S  TEAVELS. 

Promenade  avtaur  du  Monde.  (1871).  Psr  M.  le  Baron  de  Hiibner, 
ancien  Ambassadeur,  ancien  Ministre,  antenr  de  Sixte-Qaint. 
Deaxi^me  Edition.  Paris  Librairie,  Hachstte  et  Cie. 

Baron  Hubner,  having  returned  from  his  voyage  round 
the  world,  has  published  his  diary,  together  with  his 
refiections  on  what  he  saw.  That  the  book  has  now 
reached  a  second  edition  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity— 
a  popularity  on  the  whole,  I  think,  well  deserved.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  French,  although  no 
explanation  is  given  of  why  an  Austrian  should  have  taken 
this  course.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  is 
too  complete  a  master  of  the  language,  for  idiomatic 
phrases  (all  of  which  are,  I  presume,  good  French),  are  so 
thick  as  to  give  the  whole  a  somewhat  peculiar  fiavour ;  the 
writing  is,  however,  otherwise  straightforward  and  agreeable. 

The  Baron,  as  it  appears,  did  not  set  out  on  his  journey 
with  any  particular  object,  and  he  describes  himself  as 
“simple  touriste;”  but,  as  an  old  diplomatist  (having been 
Ambassador  at  the  Vatican),  he  naturally  pays  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  politics.  The  book  is  very  light  reading,  and  had 
it  but  been  in  one  volume,  would  have  been  admirable.  But 
surely  two  stout  volumes  of  600  pages  each  is  too  much  to 
devote  to  the  doings  of  a  mere  tourist,  however  pleasantly 
they  may  be  related.  He  seems  to  have  an  inkling  that  he 
has  made  his  book  too  large,  for  at  the  end  we  find  him 
saying : — 

H^as!  mon  cher  joamal,  j’anrais  bien  des  choses  encore  ^ 
inscrire  sur  tea  pages ;  mais  tu  enflerais  outre  mesure.  ^y®®* 
modestes ;  ne  pr^umons  pas  trop  de  la  patience  de  cenx  qui  noitf 
liront.  D^ja  ne  dira-t-on  pas;  ce  touriste,  comment  ose-t-u 
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prendre  1ft  pftrole  sur  des  mati^res  qu’il  n*ft  pai  eu  le  temps 

J’approfondir  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  the  discussions  on  the  politics  of  the 
countries  visited  which  it  would  have  been  well  to  cut 
down,  but  rather  the  endless  stories  of  the  little  events  of 
his  expeditions,  and  the  long  succession  of  visits  to  temples 
in  Japan,  each  more  uninteresting  than  the  last. 

Starting  from  England,  the  Baron  traverses  the  United 
States  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there 
passes  to  Japan  and  Ohina ;  the  book  is  devoted  in  about 
three  equal  parts  to  these  three  countries. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  author  has  not  only  written 
in  French,  but  has  taken  to  himself  the  Frenchman’s 
incapacity  for  correctness  in  English  words  and  names, 
notwithstanding  that  he  evidently  considers  himself  a 
complete  master  of  our  language.  Thus  we  find,  inter 
aliaf  “  double- top-reef-breeze,”  “  wel  baron,”  “  bowing- 
knife,”  “  gentils  ”  (in  contradistinction  to  Mormons),  back- 
woodman,”  “pionnier,”  “public  caracter,”  and,  as  the 
heading  to  every  page  of  the  last  chapter,  “  Homward 
Bound.”  The  latter  will  almost  bear  comparison  with  the 
book,  in  Victor  Hugo’s  *  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,’  entitled 
“Le  Bug-pipe.”  Then,  again,  as  to  names,  there  is 
Leavenworth  for  Leavensworth,  Yesomiti  for  Yosemiti, 
Crean’s  Flat  for  Crane’s  Flat,  Tolomini  for  Tuolumne,  and 
Nerval-fall,  a  sort  of  hybrid  between  the  Nevada  and 
Vernal  falls.  With  respect  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  above 
names,  I  happen  to  be  able  personally  to  judge,  and  as  it 
is  clear  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  guide  himself 
by  a  map,  one  loses  all  confidence  in  his  Japanese  and 
Chinese  names.  This  is,  however,  merely  irritating,  and 
does  not  destroy  the  pleasantness  of  the  writing.  As 
far  as  a  flying  visit  to  California  will  enable  me  to  tell, 
he  is  very  accurate  in  his  facts.  As  the  Baron  passed  over 
the  usual  tourist  route  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
and  paid  the  accustomed  visit  to  the  ‘  Yesomiti,’  we  will 
not  devote  any  of  our  space  to  the  quotation  of  his  remarks, 
which  show,  however,  considerable  acuteness  and  obser¬ 
vation. 

On  landing  in  Japan,  at  Yokohama,  he  was  as  much 
charmed  as  all  other  travellers  with  the  beauties  of  that 
lovely  country,  and  with  the  merry  good  humour  of  its 
inhabitants.  Yokohama,  formerly  a  small  village  near 
Yedo,  has  been  converted,  mainly  by  British  energy,  into 
an  important  commercial  centre.  Although  the  English 
residents  are  described  as  looking  yearningly  for  the  time 
when  they  will  be  “  homeward-bound,”  yet  life  there  seems 
not  only  supportable,  but  even  enjoyable.  The  climate 
and  scenery  are  charming,  and  the  work  of  the  merchants 
not  excessive  : — “On  y  travaille  beaucoup  mais  pas  trop.” 
The  chief  want  is  the  ladies’  society,  for  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  great  feat  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  that  he  was  able  to 
muster  thirty  ladies  at  a  ball  in  1870. 

From  Yedo  the  Baron  made  an  excursion  into  the 
interior,  towards  Fusihama,  which  mountain  he  did  not, 
however,  ascend.  Journeys  are  here  generally  performed 
in  the  kangho,  a  small  basket-work  litter  carried  on  a  bamboo 
pole,  in  which  the  passenger  reclines  with  his  legs  bent.  At 
Yedo  and  in  its  environs  the  jinrikisha,  or  “  man-power- 
car  ”  (a  little  two-wheeled  cart  with  a  white  hood,  drawn 
by  a  man),  is  in  much  use, — the  hansom-cab  of  Yedo.  At 
one  of  the  halting-places  a  curious  art  is  described.  The 
performer  has  a  box  of  variously-coloured  sands,  which  he 
strews  on  the  ground,  and  thus  forms  pictures  of  quaint 
ornaments,  flowers,  and  “  au  milieu  des  rires  bruyants  de 
I’assemblee,  des  sujets  erotiques  dignes  de  la  chambre 
secrete  de  Pompei.” 

On  his  return  to  Yedo,  Baron  Hiibner  was  received  at 
^ner  by  Sawa,  the  Foreign  Minister.  One  may  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  throughout  his  travels  he  enjoyed  most 
oxceptional  advantages  in  sight-seeing,  from  the  great 
attention  shown  to  him  on  all  sides  by  the  consular 
and  diplomatic  agents.  To  return,  however,  to  Sawa. 
After  dinner,  the  entertainment  consisted  of  the  sketching 
of  his  hosts ;  a  young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  Samurai,  or 
retainer,  drew  for  their  amusement.  The  sketches  were 
aone  with  the  brush  alone,  and  were  completed  in  from 
l-cu  minutes.  Then  Sawa  himself  followed  suit, 
ana  “  il  parvint  en  peu  de  minutes  a  faire  un  charmant 


croquis  representant  un  groups  de  cavaliers.”  The  skill  of 
the  game  consists  in  leaving  the  spectator  in  doubt  up  to 
the  last  moment  as  to  what  is  intended,  and  finally  by  a 
few  rapid  touches  to  make  the  whole  dart  into  life.  The 
art  is,  however,  mostly  mechanical,  for  it  is  usual  to  learn 
a  few  sketches  by  heart  to  reproduce  in  company.  He  was 
also  entertained  by  Iwakura,  the  Great  Minister,  of  whose 
attempted  assassination,  and  resignation  of  office,  we  have 
so  lately  heard.  The  Mikado,  too,  honoured  the  Baron  by 
an  audience,  to  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Adams, 
the  British  GhargS  d* Affaires.  In  former  times,  a  curtain 
was  let  down  so  as  to  screen  the  face  of  the  monarch  from 
those  present,  but  here  there  was  no  such  precaution.  The 
Mikado,  Mutushito,  was  seated  on  a  stool,  posed  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Buddha ;  he  is  described  as  having  “  le  nez  large 
et  un  peu  4pato,  le  teint  blSme,  mais  les  yeux  vifs  et 
brilliants,  malgrd  I’immobilite  que  leur  prescrit  I’^tiquette.’' 
The  dress  was  simple,  excepting  an  enormous  aigrette  of 
bamboo  and  hair,  which  ran  up  to  a  height  of  two  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  right  ear.  A  few  high  officials,  Iwakura 
amongst  others,  were  present;  but,  as  was  natural,  the 
conversation  was  short,  and  almost  confined  to  civilities. 

After  great  difficulties  the  Baron  obtained  permission, 
rarely  granted  to  foreigners,  to  visit  Kiyoto,  the  former 
capital  of  the  Mikado.  Before  the  suppression  of  his 
office,  the  Shogun  (or  Tycoon)  lived  at  Yedo,  and  the 
Mikado  in  strict  seclusion  at  Eiyoto.  But  now  the  Oourt 
has  removed  to  Yedo,  and  Eiyoto  has  in  consequence 
suffered  much  in  prosperity.  The  Shoguns  were  always 
Buddhists  and  the  Mikados  Shintoists,  yet  Eiyoto  is 
asserted  to  contain  3,000  Buddhist  temples. 

At  the  end  of  the  Japanese  part,  a  short  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  and  present  prospects  of  Japan  is 
given.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  representing  the 
Mikado  as  the  spiritual  king,  and  the  Shogun  as  the 
temporal ;  this  is,  however,  an  error,  for  the  latter  was 
merely  the  first  vassal  of  the  former,  although  the  office 
has  since  the  twelfth  century  been  hereditary,  and  its 
holder  has  possessed  enormous  power.  Then,  again,  we 
are  told  that,  far  from  the  present  revolution  emanating 
from  the  Mikado,  he  is  in  reality  the  mere  tool  of  the 
princes  of  four  of  the  great  feudsd  clans ;  these  Daimios, 

I  however,  adopt  an  odd  way  of  establishing  their  power 
I  when  they  demolish  their  castles  and  disarm  their  Samurais. 
Although  he  received  on  all  hands  assurances  that  the 
revolution  would  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  the 
Baron  records  his  opinion  that  the  changes  have  been  too 
violently  forced  on,  and  that  a  great  reaction  will  come 
to  pass. 

From  Japan  our  author  proceeded  to  Shanghai  and 
Pekin,  from  whence  he  made  an  expedition  to  the  great 
wall.  On  his  way  he  met,  and  was  passed  by,  “  des  files 
interminables  de  grands  et  beaux  chameaux  4  deux  bosses,” 
coming  and  going  to  Eiachta.  It  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Bussia  and 
Ohina,  that  at  that  time  a  single  Bussian  merchant,  M. 
Starzoff,  was  despatching  a  caravan  of  15,000  camels  with 
60,000  boxes  of  tea.  An  interesting  account  is  given  of 
the  well-known  massacres  of  Europeans  at  Tientsin,  a  town 
below  Pekin  on  the  Peiho  river.  From  Tientsin  the  Baron 
proceeded  to  Hongkong  and  Canton ;  here  he  had  the  for¬ 
tune  to  fall  in  with  a  most  kind  and  efficient  cicerone  in 
Archdeacon  Gray ;  he  excuses  himself  for  giving  details  of 
their  conversations,  and  of  the  Archdeacon’s  person,  by 
describing  him  as  a  ** public  caracter.**  He  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  funny  scene  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
their  rounds  in  Canton : — 

Partoat  Tarchdeftcon  est  comme  chez  lai ;  il  entre,  il  sort,  sans 
se  pr^occnper  des  bontiqniers.  Il  sait  exactement  oil  se  tronvent 
les  objets  qa’il  vent  me  montrer.  Il  les  saisit,  les  met  sur  la 
table,  et  fait  Texplication,  exactement  comme  le  custode  d'un 
musde.  Son  mus^e,  c’est  Canton,  et  chose  ^tonnante,  personae 
n*y  troure  k  redire.  On  sourit  avec  bienveillance  et  on  le  laisse 
faire ;  on  le  connait,  on  I’aime.  D’aillenrs,  en  Chine,  barbe  blanche 
commande  respect. 

“  Vous  n’avez  jamais  vu  de  pr^s  nne  t£te  de  bonze  ”  (a  Buddhist 
priest)  me  dit  il,  “  cela  en  vaut  pourtant  la  peine.**  Le  hazard 
vent  qu’en  ce  moment  one  douzaine  de  bonzes  passent  tout  prbs 
de  nous.  Ils  marchent  un  h  on :  tacitif  tolif  semsa  ccmpagnia.  “La 
t^te  de  chacun,”  dit  mon  guide,  “  est  marqude  d'autant  de  petites 
taches  blanches  qu*il  a  fait  de  voeux.  Ce  sont  des  brhlures.  Vous 
pouvez  voir.’*  A  ces  mots,  il  saisit  la  tfite  d*un  des  bonzes. 
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Tabaisse  b  la  hauteur  conrenable,  et  commence  sea  explications 
areo  le  sangfroid  d’nn  professenr  s'adressant  h  son  auditoire.  Les 
eompagnoiis  de  celui  dont  nous  allons  examiner  le  cr4ne  ont  jng^ 
prudent  de  s’esquiver  k  grand  pas.  **  Voici  le  Toeu  de  la  chastetd." 
lei,  UD  mourement  conrulsif  de  la  Ute  de  bonze.  Steady,**  dit 
mon  guide,  et  il  continue.  “  Les  autres  points  blancs  sont :  veeu 
d'abstention  du  rin,  voeu  de  ne  pas  tuer  de  pore,  veeu  de  ne  pas 
manger  de  viande,  voeu  de  respecter,  dans  les  dtangs  des  temples, 
la  rie  des  carpes,  et  ainsi  de  suite.*’  De  temps  k  autres,  la  tkte, 
objet  de  nos  Etudes,  remue,  mais  I'archdeacon  la  tient  ferme, 
repute  son  “steady,**  et  poursuit  son  cours  d*anatomie  sacr^e. 
A  la  fin  il  rend  la  liberty!  au  bonze,  qui,  plus  surpris  que  f&ch£, 
apris  un  ^change  de  phrases  polies  et  de  chin-chin,  s’empresse  de 
re joiudre  ses  confreres.  “  Et  les  vosux  des  bras,’*  s’^crie  I’arch- 
deacon,  “  nous  les  avons  oublids.**  Il  appelle  le  bonze,  qui  ben^> 
rolement  revient  sur  ses  pas,  retrousse  la  manche  de  sa  tunique 
et  nous  laisse  voir  sur  ses  bras  ddeharn^s  une  foule  de  brfilures 
indiquant  autant  de  voenx  tons  plus  Stranges  les  uns  que  les 
autres. 

From  Canton  the  Baron  proceeded  to  Macao,  and  here 
we  will  leave  him  “  Homward  bound.”  We  can  cordially 
recommend  his  book  as  light  and  pleasant  reading ;  and  in 
our  opinion  he  has  only  missed  making  it  really  excellent 
by  his  prolixity.  G.  H.  Dabwin. 
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There  is  much  to  admire  in  Mr  Hall’s  book,  and  a  good 
deal  to  regret.  His  reading  has  been  prodigiously  wide 
and  careful,  and  his  views  about  the  worth  of  modern 
English  are  distinguished  by  broad  common  sense.  But  he 
assails  those  opposed  to  his  views  about  English,  and  the 
numerous  objects  of  his  dislike  generally,  with  a  ferocious 
energy  that  cannot  but  be  distasteful  to  readers  of  average 
mildness,  however  amusing  it  may  be  to  admirers  of  strong 
language.  Occasionally,  throughout  the  volume,  Mr  Hall 
speaks  of  ”  we  Americans,”  and  one  would  almost  fancy 
that  Suffolk,  from  which  he  dates  his  preface,  must  be  a 
misprint  for  Kentucky.  With  Mr  Hall’s  main  thesis, — 
which  we  take  to  be  that  every  living  language  must  of 
necessity  undergo  change,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  regret 
words  that  have  been  superseded,  or  to  decry  judicious 
innovations, — we  entirely  agree.  This  thesis  Mr  Hall 
repeats  and  enforces  with  a  copious  vigour  that  is  most 
refreshing,  and  a  learning  that  is  most  instructive,  when 
the  reader  resolves  not  to  be  shocked  at  the  extreme 
violence  of  his  objurgation.  He  first  has  a  chapter 
in  which  he  quotes  for  energetic  reproof  many  “  visionaries,” 
from  Sir  John  Cheke  to  Walter  Landor,  who  were  foolish 
enough  at  various  epochs  to  think  our  language  capable  of 
fixation.  The  second  chapter  is  headed,  ”  Propriety  in 
Speech.”  It  sarcastically  recommends  accepted  usage  as 
the  safest  guide  for  the  world  at  large,  but  hoists  the  fiag 
of  independence  for  -  the  wise  few,  begins  the  attack  on 
*‘the  egregious  folly  of  purism,”  and  exposes  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  ”  infallibilists  ”  in  matters  of  language.  Chapter 
III.,  on  **  Intuitive  Philology,”  is  longer  and  comparatively 
calm.  In  it  Mr  Hall,  out  of  his  enormous  reading,  convicts 
of  error  many  self-constituted  authorities  who  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  pronounce  on  particular  words  and  phrases  as 
being  “innovations”  or  “Americanisms.”  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  assert  rashly  that  such  and  such  a 
word  is  not  English,  or  was  first  used  by  Burke  or  by  some 
other  modern  innovator  ;  and  nothing  seems  to  delight  Mr 
Hall  more  than  to  produce  half-a-dozen  authorities  for 
such  a  word  from  the  seventeenth  century  or  earlier.  After 
disposing  of  the  Intuitive  Philologists,  which  he  does  with 
an  extraordinary  display  of  learning,  Mr  Hall  returns,  in 
Chapter  IV.  to  the  Purists,  the  enemies  of  new  words, 
whom  ho  tries  to  convince  of  their  folly  by  quoting 
numerous  instances  of  words  now  familiar  that  were 
strongly  objected  to  when  first  introduced.  Then  he  sets 
himself  to  build  up  his  doctrine  on  the  positive  side,  and 
writes  two  powerful  and  copiously  annotated  chapters  on 
“  Neoterism  ”  and  “  Neoteristio  Canons,” — “  neoterism  ” 
being  his  name  for  the  practice  of  introducing  new  words 


deliberately  chosen  —  I  think  one  may  venture  to  sav 
coined — as  a  substitute  for  “  neologism,”  or  “  innovation  ’* 
Mr  Hall’s  conditions  for  the  admission  of  new  words  are 
plain  and  sensible :  a  new  word  must  supply  an  antecedent 
want,  must  obey  some  analogy,  and  must  be  eupho¬ 
nious.  Subject  always  to  these  conditions,  any  writer 
in  Mr  Hall’s  opinion,  is  at  liberty  to  coin  as  many 
new  words  as  he  pleases;  and  Mr  Hall,  we  may  re¬ 
mark,  teaches  this  doctrine  freely  by  example.  The  two 
concluding  chapters  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  law  of 
change ;  one  of  them  exemplifies  the  disuse  of  words  and 
phrases  that  had  a  place  in  “our  Grandfathers’  English  ” 
and  the  other  exemplifies  “  modernisms,”  additions  to  our 
vocabulary  made  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Both 
chapters  lie  thoroughly  within  the  scope  of  Mr  Hall’s  main 
thesis,  and  are  no  less  interesting,  no  less  remarkable  for 
their  learning,  and  no  less  fiercely  polemical  than  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  An  Appendix  is  devoted  to  a  full  discussion  of 
“  English  Imperfects  Passive.”  On  the  whole,  with  all  its 
faults  of  intemperate  personality,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
recommend  Mr  Hall’s  ‘  Modern  English  *  to  our  readers. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  any  man  to  undertake 
these  Herculean  labours  of  dryasdust  reading  without  the 
dear  inducement  of  proving  established  authorities  to  be  in 
the  wrong ;  and  we  ought  to  extend  the  privilege  of  railing 
as  some  compensation  for  the  aridity  of  the  work.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  invective  of  ‘Modern  English’ 
possesses  the  charms  of  freshness,  variety,  and  force.  Any 
one  who  can  read  Skelton  or  Swift  with  hearty  enjoyment 
may  find  considerable  entertainment  in  the  truculent  energy 
and  robust  humour  of  Mr  Hall,  barring  altogether  the 
justness  of  his  strictures. 

Mr  Oliphant’s  ‘Sources  of  Standard  English’  is  an 
exceedingly  able  book,  containing  clear  views  clearly 
expressed  ;  and  is  just  such  a  work  as  general  readers  have 
for  several  years  been  feeling  the  want  of.  Ample  materials 
lay  ready  for  the  work,  and  they  could  not  have  found  a 
better  exponent  than  Mr  Oliphant:  he  has  produced  by 
far  the  best  history  of  our  language  yet  written.  His  first 
chapter,  entitled  “  English  in  its  Earliest  Shape,”  is  a  little 
startling  when  we  find  that  it  takes  us  back  confidently  to 
a  time  when  our  forefathers  dwelt  in  common  with  the 
forefathers  of  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Greeks,  Latins, 
Slavonians,  and  Celts  in  a  spot  not  far  from  the  Oxus.  It 
certainly  is  a  very  striking  way  of  presenting  the  historical 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  words  that  we  Teutons 
have  in  common  with  those  other  members  of  the  Aryan 
family.  It  is  significant  also  of  the  aim  of  Mr  Oliphant’s 
book.  For  Mr  Oliphant,  like  Mr  Hall,  is  polemical,  though 
after  a  more  correct  manner :  he  has  throughout  a  doctrine 
to  enforce — the  gospel  according  to  Mr  Freeman — that  the 
English  have  been  the  English  from  time  immemorial,  and 
never  on  any  account  Anglo-Saxons  or  Anglo-Normans. 
The  demonstration  of  this  doctrine  is  the  main  object  of 
Mr  Oliphant’s  second  chapter.  In  his  first  chapter  he  had 
pointed  to  the  Angli  of  Tacitus,  a  Teutonic  tribe  on  the 
Continent,  as  our  true  ancestors,  who  composed  the 
Beowulf,  our  national  epic,  before  they  crossed  the  German 
Ocean  :  and  in  this  second  chapter  he  bids  us  from  the  first 
fix  our  attention  on  these  Angles  after  the  Teutonic  settle¬ 
ment  in  England  as  the  people  whose  language,  developed 
and  modified,  we  now  speak.  That  the  Angles  and  not  the 
Saxons  are  the  real  founders  or  fathers  of  the  language 
called  English,  Mr  Oliphant  shows  at  length  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  such  remains  as  are  extant  of  the  speech  of 
their  settlements  in  this  island.  “It  was  the  dialect  of 
Northumbria,  settled  as  that  land  was  by  Angles,  that 
first  sprang  into  notice,  and  was  so  much  in  favour  that 
even  the  West  Saxons  on  the  Thames  called  their  speech 
English.**  The  writers  of  Northumbria  before  the  Con¬ 
quest  foreshadow  the  language  to  be  spoken  in  Queen 
Victoria’s  day  more  clearly  than  the  writers  of  Wessex. 
Even  when  the  example  of  Alfred  brought  the  dialect  of 
Wessex  into  prominence  as  the  chief  literary  language  of 
England,  it  did  not  fix  its  stamp  on  standard  English. 
There  exists  a  manuscript  of  the  year  737  containing  lines 
by  Csedmon,  the  great  early  Northumbrian  poet,  which 
were  modernised  two  hundred  years  after  his  time  by  King 
Alfred :  and  the  early  Northern  version  is,  in  the  form  of 
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its  words,  nearer  to  the  language  spoken  in  our  days  than  are  many  other  qualities  of  stylo  besides  dignity  that  de- 
the  Southern  version  is.  After  the  conquest  the  dialect  mand  a  large  proportion  of  Romance  derivatives.  It  seems 
that  emerged  as  Standard  English  was  the  East  Midland,  a  very  thin  and  pedantic  patriotism  to  insist  upon  the 
which  had  been  less  corrupted  from  the  old  Anglian  superior  value  of  Old  English  words  as  such, 
speech  than  the  Northern  dialect.  That  the  East  Midland  Dr  Mackay’s  *  Lost  Beauties  of  the  English  Language  * 
dialect  was  the  main  source  of  Standard  English  was  first  hardly  deserves  mention  in  the  same  list  with  the  other 
advocated  by  Richard  Garnett,  to  whom  Mr  Oliphant  pays  two.  It  is  called  “an  appeal  to  authors,  poets,  &c.,*’  and 
a  high  and  just  compliment  in  his  preface.  Guest  did  is  really  a  barefaced  attempt  to  force  into  the  language  a 
something  towards  showing  the  characteristics  of  the  various  few  thousands  of  Scotch  words,  some  beautiful,  some  ugly, 
dialects.  Dr  Morris  has  distinguished  them  with  new  pre-  some  lost,  some  in  daily  use.  Mr  Oliphant  relates  how  h  e 


cision :  and  now  Mr  Oliphant  has  popularised  and  added 
to  the  results  of  his  predecessors  in  a  way  that  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  There  is  one  point  that  we  should  have 
liked  to  see  discussed.  Mr  Oliphant  brings  forward  Robert 
of  Brunne’s  ‘  Handlyng  Synne  ’  of  date  1303,  as  a  great 


courteously  told  an  old  Scotchwoman,  who  apologised  for 
not  being  intelligible  to  him,  that  hers  was  the  true  Eng¬ 
lish,  while  his  was  a  bad  mixture.  Dr  Mackay’s  title 
derives  some  fortification  from  this ;  but  on  the  whole  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  his  appeal  will  be  successful. 


landmark  in  our  language,  “  the  work  which,  more  clearly  He  certainly  has  been  most  industrious  in  collecting  quo- 
than  any  former  one,  foreshadowed  the  road  that  English  tations  from  all  sources  for  his  favourite  beauties,  among 
literature  was  to  tread  from  that  time  forward.”  Now  Mr  which  we  find  in  one  page  the  lovely  glower^  glouse^  gloxdy 
Oliphant  puts  beyond  dispute  by  the  abundance  of  his  glumpse,  glunchy  gletVy  and  gonieril ;  but  occasionally  he 
illustrations  the  magnitude  of  Robert’s  innovations  in  words  has  forgot  the  word  “  lost  ”  in  his  title,  as  in  the  last  page, 
and  in  idioms,  and  effectually  demolishes  the  common  where  he  makes  an  appeal  in  favour  of  yowly  and  yet 
notion  that  Chaucer  was  the  first  Englishman  that  employed  quotes  it  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  1866.  Such  a 
French  words  to  a  great  extent.  But  Mr  Earle  finds,  o  n  beauty  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  lost,  when  it  has  enjoyed 
comparing  Chaucer  and  Gower  with  Robert  of  Brunne,  a  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world.  W.  Mint  o. 

great  difference  in  rhythm,  and  he  accounts  for  this  by 
supposing  that  the  King’s  English  which  Chaucer  and  Gower 

wrote  was  formed  more  under  the  infiuence  of  French  /-inonrAXT  t  a  rpTTDi? 

rhythm.  We  confess  that  our  ear  agrees  with  Mr  Earle’s,  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

and  though  perhaps  Mr  Hall  would  sav  that  both  of  us  Trojamsche  Alterthunur.  Bericht  fiber  die  Ausjrabunjen  in  Troja. 

have  the  ears  of  a  certain  quadruped,  we  "should  have  liked  Dr  ^Heinrich  Schliemaua.  L«paig :  Brockh.us ;  Load.D  : 

to  hare  Mr  Oliphant’e  opinion  on  thU  point  of  rhythm.  o,,  Anthropdogie.  Von  Maximilian  Perly.  Heidelberg :  Winter 

Mr  Oliphant  seems  to  us  to  have  fully  succeeded  in  proving  London :  Nutt.  1874. 
the  incorrectness  of  applying  the  name  Anglo-Saxon  to  our  Kleinere  Schriften.  Von  Wilhelm  Wackernagle.  Leipzig:  S. 

lajoage  before  the  Conquest.  But  we  c6uld  wis^h  that  he  V.n  Felix  Dahn. 

y  invented  some  better  term  than  Old  English.  There  SdmdUpiel  de,  xriJ<ArhunderU.  Von  Dr  Antonins  van  der 

18  something,  perhaps,  to  be  said  for  that,  as  a  transition  Linde.  Berlin ;  Springer ;  London :  Nutt.  1874. 
term,  carrying  a  new  doctrine  on  its  face ;  but  the  epithets,  Weltpost  und  Luftschijjjahrt.  Em  Vortrag  im  tcissenschafilichen. 

Old,  Middle,  New,  and  Early,  are  much  too  relative  and  Verein  zu  Berlin  gehalten.  Von  Dr  Stephan.  Berlin:  Springer  ’ 
indefinite  to  be  adopted  as  permanent  names.  We  would  London.  Nutt.  1874.  — 

not  venture  to  suggest  Englisc  or  Angliariy  because  our  The  most  im^rtant  event  of  the  month  is  certainly  the 

knowledge  is  too  imperfect  to  be  aware  of  the  objections  ®  T 

that  ihora  T«oiT  A  ^  u  i  1.  a  ax  a  ^  ai  ®iid  SO  much  discusscd  in  prospectu.  We  have  it  at  last,  and 

nii  P  r  f  ^  be  to  such  terms ;  but  some  other  term  than  jtg  text,  together  with  the  extensive  series  of  photographs  of 
Uiu  iL,ngli8h  we  hold  to  be  an  imperative  necessity.  excavated  objects  accompanying  the  same,  enables  the  world 

Many  other  interesting  points  are  raised  and  discussed  in  some  measure  to  judge  as  to  the  real  value  of  his  disco- 
by  Mr  Oliphant  in  the  course  of  his  history,  which,  we  veries.  The  sharp  controversies  the  book  must  infallibly  call 
repeat,  is  by  far  the  best  history  of  our  language  yet  pro-  ^^rth  are  already  begun,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  but 
duced;  a  thoroughly  well- written  book,  a  model  of  well-  specialists  to  pronounce  with  assurance  on  so  complicated  a 

fS  ?S!?jThe  ungeVer^u^s 

-rt  1  ’r  I  opinion,  a  less  eligible  h)r  Schliemann’s  discoveries  must  wholly  fall  to  the  ground, 

gome,  lue  loss  of  the  good  old  power  of  compounding  a  foct  for  which  we  have  the  further  corroboration  of  no  less 
words  18  doubtless  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  but  we  are  not  an  authority  than  Mr  C.  T.  Newton.  Beyond  question  these 
sore  that  we  can  join  with  Mr  Oliphant’s  sorrow  and  anger  discoveries  are  very  valuable  from  an  archseological  point  of 
over  the  havoc  wrought  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  view.  Nor  can  we  relinquish  the  fancy  that  this  fact  would 
intrusion  of  Romance  words,  and  the  dislodgment  of  words  sooner  and  more  readily  with  its  deserved  recopi- 

beloncrinff  to  tho  nnfiva  a  ^  a  •  i  i,  a  I  tion,  but  for  Dr  Schliemann  s  claim  to  have  found  the  actual 

too  •  u-  And  certainly,  he  seems  to  u8  Trov  the  site  of  the  Homeric  campaign,  whose  very 

Mr  Olinh^  Ills  views  of  “  Good  andB^  English  in  1873.’*  existence  is^completely  wrapt  in  mystery,  and  indeed  wholly 
vupnant  is  too  much  of  what  Mr  Hall  denounces  as  a  denied  by  those  who  find  a  solar  explanation  for  all  imcieut 
pnnst,  and  is  unnecessarily  severe  on  the  much-abused  myths.  The  doctor’s  arguments  in  favour  of  his  assumptions 
penny.a-liner.  Penny-a-liners,  as  Mr  Hall  very  sensibly  I  are  not  always  the  strongest.  Potsherds,^  he  says,  are 
remarks,  “  have  had  their  fellows  in  every  age ;  but  no  known  invariably  found  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  baked  clay 
language  has  ever  suffered  from  their  escanades  Dercentiblr  being  the  most  indestructible  of  all  materials.  Such  potsherds 

^r  Hall’s  views  on  P  r  i!  perceptibly.  |  Hissarlik,  and  none  such  have  occurred  at  any 

fflorelberal  TLn  ^  «>e  other  localities  assigned  as  the  site  of  Troy.  This 

carefnt  7  *  Oliphant,  indeed,  is  foot  certainly  proves  satisfactorily  that  Dr  Schliemann  has 

®^y  fhat  he  does  not  wish  to  return  to  disused  I  found  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  but  why  should  that  city 
eras  dropped  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  probably  if  I  be  Troy  ?  The  discrepancy  in  magnitude  between  the  cir- 
hi8  statements  were  rigidly  compared  with  Mr  Hall’s  curaference  of  the  city  assigned  to  it  by  Dr  Schliemann  and 
tnere  would  be  found  to  be  very  little  difference  between  ‘hat  assigned  to  it  by  Homer  wonld  also  vveigh  ^ajpaf 

‘hem,  for  Mr  Hall  is  far  from  being  an  optimist  in  matters  !>'“•  he  not  himseif  ^he  war 

of  language  thnnrrli  A  1  .  .  Its  extent  and  all  the  events  appertaimng  to  tne  war. 

ee  bopefuf  a  co„^f-  ^  ^  I  xr®  rvo  T  Furthermore,  Dr  Schliemann  has  designated  the  golden  orna- 

leanino.  if  7.  “°“  “  Oliphant  s  he  has  found  as  the  Treasure  of  Priamos.  He  accounto 

pur*  formulated  statements,  are  all  towards  for  its  presence  on  the  correct  assumption  that  treasures  were 

cla  ^oes  the  length  of  calling  the  Romance  or  I  never  abandoned  in  times  of  peace,  and  that  the  owner  of 

ssical  element  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  “  foreign  these  golden  goblets,  rings,  &c.,  fled  before  the  approach  of  a 

A  Hall,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  sufiSciently  ,  ,  -  a  •  ua  ai,  ^  ii  vxrvVrw 

Woad  not  to  object  even  to  the  union  of  a  Teutonic  root  Schliemann  lays  the  greatest  weight  UMn  the  following 

a  romance  endin<T  il..  i  a  •  i  points.  Firstly,  that  he  found  more  than  one  hundred 

analogy  fo“  it  La  il.  ‘'"®''®  ®7‘®‘®  goblets  with  two  ^gantic  handles  which  can  only  be  put 

itefuf.  .nH  iV  "®  otherwise  „pon  their  mouths.  Of  these  he  gives  many  photo- 

Regards  fL  think  he  is  quite  right.  And  as  graphs,  and  certainly  appears  justified  in  his  assertions  that 

6  greater  dignity  of  the  Romance  element,  there  J  such  goblets  have  never  yet  been  found  elsewhere.  They  are 
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montly  of  a  bright  red  colour  and  are  most  elegant  in  design. 
These  he  identifies  with  the  Homeric  an<piKvwt\Kov, 

Sroondly,  that  among  the  vases  and  idols  he  finds  modelled 
and  pictured  an  owl’s  head.  The  execution  is  most  rude,  and 
might  almost  stand  for.  an  attempt  at  a  human  face  ;  its 
constant  recurrence  is  certainly  curious.  The  discoverer  here 
recognises  the  image  of  the  yf^avKtoiris  ^AOrjvn  whom  Homer 
calls  the  patron  goildess  of  Troy.  He  most  emphatically 
insists  that  owl-faced  is  the  correct  rendering  for  yXavKwis^ 
and  denounces  tlie  incorrectness  of  all  other  translations,  such 
as  blue-eyed,  bright-eyed,  or  fiery-eyed.  He  admits  that  as 
civilisation  advanced  Minerva  obtained  a  human  face,  and 
that  her  former  owl’s  head  was  represented  by  an  owl  as  her 
favourite  bird,  but  this  change  can  only  have  occurred  after 
Homer’s  time,  as  he  does  not  speak  of  an  owl  as  Minerva’s 
sacred  binl.  He  offers  to  prove  by  excavations  in  the 
Heraeum  between  Argos  and  Mykene,  that  images  of  Juno 
will  there  be  found  representing  her  with  an  ox’s  bead,  for 
fiomwis  meant  ox-faced,  and  not  ox-eyed,  as  often  interpreted. 
Dr  Schliemann  is  careful  to  state  the  depth  at  which  the 
objects  discovered  by  him  were  found,  but  even  so  we  incline 
to  consider  some  of  them  comparatively  modern.  Thus  there 
are  mingled  with  these  archaic  owl  faced  vases  a  few  heads  of 
really  beautiful  workmanship.  These,  with  few  exceptions, 
betray  in  drapery  and  ornament  a  Gneco-Roman  rather  than  an 
Hellenic,  much  more  a  pre- Hellenic  origin.  May  not  some  of 
these  date  from  the  time  of  Herodes  Atticus,  who  was 
appointed  governor  of  Ilium  Novum,  and  greatly  patronised 
that  city,  embellishing  it  by  numerous  fine  buildings  and 
works  of  art  ?  They  certainly  ilo  not  appear  congruous  with 
the  rest,  and  Dr  Schliemann  does  not  account  for  them.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  photographs  of  the  place  are  so 
poor  and  indistinct.  Some  have  been  taken  on  the  spot, 
others  from  sketches,  but  all  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
locality.  The  photographs  of  objects  vary  in  excellence,  but 
are  nearly  all  clear  and  distinctive,  and  the  book  itself  oflFers 
most  interesting  reading,  whatever  views  may  be  taken  as  to 
the  doctor’s  conclusions,  about  which  only  the  truly  competent 
can  really  give  a  valuable  opinion. 

Herr  Perty’s  work  on  Anthropology  is  characterised  by  ideal¬ 
ism  and  an  endeavour  to  reconcile  psychology  and  physiology. 
Its  author  holds  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  an  anta¬ 
gonism  to  the  views  of  Darwin  and  other  modern  philosophers. 
A  survey  of  the  history  of  man,  mental  and  physical, 
abounding  in  anecdote  and  excerpts,  it  appears  to  offer  no 
new  matei^  towards  elncidatiug  an  interesting  science. 

The  aceond  vokune  of  Wackeruagel’s  shorter  studies  treats 
of  German  literature,  with  special  reference  to  its  earliest 
productions.  Among  the  latter  is  an  excellent  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  probable  origin  of  all  such  fables  con¬ 
cerning  animal  life  as  culminated  in  the  marvellous  old 
satire  of  Reinke  de  Vos,  now  more  familiar  as  Goethe’s 
inimitable  ‘Reinecke  Fuchs.’  He  also  speaks  of  the  old 
Minnesanger,  combining  erudition  with  affectionate  sympathy 
for  their  simple  pathetic  lays. 

‘  Sind  Gotter  ?  ’  is  a  pretty  modernised  version  of  an  old 
Norse  skalda  of  the  tenth  century.  The  story  occurs  in 
the  transition  days  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  and  the 
hero  Halfred,  pursued  by  misfortune,  refuses  to  believe  that 
any  goils  exist,  or  if  there  be  any,  that  they  are  other  than 
evil.  Felix  Dahn  is  well  known  as  both  scholar  and  poet. 
In  this  little  volume  we  meet  him  in  both  capacities. 

Dr  van  der  Linde’s  work  is  a  new  contribution  towards  the 
literature  owned  by  the  noble  game  of  chess.  It  is  compiled 
from  hitherto  unexplored  sources,  .and  explains  many  obscure 
Joints  concerning  the  game  as  played  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  lovers  of  chess  will  find  in  these  pages  over  3<X)  problems 
set  up  by  various  players,  all  of  which  are  accompanied  by 
solutions,  explanations,  and  comments. 

Dr  Stephan,  the  Prussian  Postmaster-General,  has  delivered 
a  lecture  in  which  he  unrolls  before  us  the  history  of  the  post 
from  its  earliest  beginning.  Coupled  with  the  actu.al  trans¬ 
port  of  letters  he  traces  the  various  modes  in  which  these 
have  been  conveyed.  Considering  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  from  simple  pedestrianism  to  steambmts  and  railroads. 
Dr  Stephan  sees  no  reason  why  the  air  should  not  also  be 
utilised  for  conveyance,  and  writes  with  enthusiastic  faith  in 
favour  of  aerostation.  He  silences  scoffers  by  recalling  the 
incredulity  with  which  the  suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
steam  conveyance  was  first  met.  Still  neither  earth  nor  sea 
has  ever  been  so  much  terra  incognita  as  the  air,  and  though 
we  personally  do  not,  for  one  moment,  despair  of  attaining  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  currents,  and  the  science  of 
steering  airships,  Still  we  doubt  if  the  time  has  yet  come  for 
the  practical  utilisation  of  aeronautics.  We  incline  to  think 
the  success  of  the  Paris  balloon  fiost  was  rather  too  question¬ 
able  to  make  us  desire  to  entrust  letters  to  such  uncertain 
conveyance.  jj,  Z. 
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Hunter,  8.— A  New  and  Complete  System  of  Phonetic  Shorthand.  (Fean 
8vo,  pp.  24, 8d.)  Partridge. 

Kilgour,  Henry.— The  Improved  Organisation  of  the  Britidi  Empire 
(8vo.  pp.  10.)  Edinburgh  :  J.  Moodle  Miller.  * 

Lmxton,  William.— Builder’s  Price  Book  for  1874.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  430  u  \ 
Kelly.  ’  ’ 

Mackeson,  Charles. — Low’s  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  for  1874 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  XX,  163,  Is.)  Sampson  Low. 

McLaughlin,  John.— Squire  Hardman’s  Daughter.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  85 
2s.  6d.)  Tweedle,  ’ 

Neate,  Charles.— Specimens  of  Composition  in  Prose  and  Verse,  Latin 
French,  and  English.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  v,  70.)  Parker. 

Payne,  Joseph.— The  Science  and  Art  of  Education.  (8vo,  pp.  24,  6d.) 
11.  8.  King. 

Plumptre,  Charles  John.— The  Culture  of  Voice  and  Speech.  (8vo,  pp.  34 
Is.)  Allman.  ’ 

Smith,  Charles.— Auricular  Confession.  (8vo,  pp.  64,  Is.)  Rivingtons. 

Smyth,  Piazzi. — Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  including  all  the  most  Important  Discoveries  an 
to  the  Present  Time.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xv,  526.)  Isbister. 

Vaughan,  C.  J.— Forget  Thine  Own  People :  An  Appeal  to  the  Home 
Church  for  Foreign  Missions.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  102,  Ss.Od.)  H.  S.  King 

Two  volumes  of  Letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  “  while 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Cologne  in  the  years  1673 
and  1674,”  edited  by  Mr  W,  D.  Christie,  form  the  present  issue 
of  the  Camden  Society  publications.  Sir  Joseph  Williamsoii 
was  secretary  to  Arlington  of  the  Cabal  Ministry  ;  the  letters 
“  comprise  a  period  of  great  political  interest,  including  the 
retirement  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Clifford  from  the 
Cabal  Ministry  by  the  operation  of  the  Test  Act,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Lord  Danby’s  power,  the  dismissal  of  Shaftesbury 
from  the  Chancellorship,  the  beginning  of  an  organised  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Government,  having  its  chief  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  directed  by  Shaftesbury,  Holies,  Halifax,  and 
Carlisle,  and  the  sudden  termination  of  the  Dutch  War.” 

In  a  “ new  and  enlarged  edition”  of  Our  Inheritance  in  the 
Great  Pgramidy  Mr  Piazzi  Smyth  devotes  an  infinity  of 
research  mainly  towards  proving,  on  the  basis  of  the  great 
pyramid,  the  possibility  of  miracles  and  the  truth  of  the 
revealed  Christian  faith.  The  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scot¬ 
land  has,  it  may  be  presumed,  other  objects  besides  this,  and 
his  book  will  be  read  for  other  purposes,  but  its  value  is  not 
enhanced  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  by  this  prevalent  dog¬ 
matic  colouring.  Dr  Carpenter’s  Principles  of  Mental  Physi¬ 
ology  was  originally  intended  to  form  one  of  the  International 
Scientific  Series,  but,  having  grown  under  the  author’s  hands 
beyond  the  imposed  limits,  is  published  as  a  separate  volume. 
“  It  is,”  says  Dr  Carpenter,  “  an  expansion  of  the  Outline  of 
Physiology  contained  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of 
my  ‘Principles  of  Human  Physiolo^,’  but  omitted  from. the 
later  editions  of  that  work  to  make  room  for  new  matter 
more  strictly  Physiological.”  The  fundamental  doctrines 
here  elaborated  and  upheld  by  Dr  Carpenter  are  thus  clearly 
stated  in  the  preface ; — 

The  dependence  of  the  Automatic  activity  of  the  Mind  upon 
conditions  which  bring  it  within  the  nexus  of  Physical  Causation; 
and  ....  the  existence  of  an  independent  Power,  controlling  and 
directing  that  activity  which  we  call  will. 

The  author  of  What  is  Wine? — Mr  J.  L.  Denman,  wh^ 
name  has  apppeared  in  the  Times  in  a  correspondence  with 
the  Wine  Committee  of  the  approaching  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  on  the  subject  of  “  pure  wine,”  anticipates  the  time 
when  Port  and  Sherry  will  be  sipped  out  of  liqueur  glassy, 
and  the  unadulterated  wines  of  all  countries  will  take  theur 
places.  Mr  Denman's  own  voice  is  in  favour  of  Greek  wines. 

Squire  Hardman^s  Daughter  is  a  love-idyll,  told  in  fluent 
verse,  of  “  Lily  the  Squire’s  daughter,  and  Paul  the  Gardener’s 
son.”  A  curious  method  is  adopted  by  Messrs  Ward,  Locki 
and  Tyler  of  drawing  attention  to  what  they  consider  a  flaw 
in  international  copyright  arrangements.  Arthur  Bonnicastle, 
a  novel  by  an  American  author,  already  published  in  England 
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Messrs  Routledge,  is  republished  in  a  cheapier  form  by  It  is  true  that  out  of  twenty  hearers  perhaps  not  one  is  able 
If  -g  Ward,  Loch,  and  Tyler,  with  the  substitution  of  a  con-  to  distinguish  the  succession  of  different  harmonies  ;  still  the 
j  -  chapter  by  another  hand.”  The  latter  firm  appear,  want  of  variety  acts  here  as  in  other  arts,  as  a  damper  to 
rjing  to  Mr  Beetou’s  preface,  to  maintain  an  equal  spirited  enjoyment,  perhaps  the  more  dangerous  because 
with  other  English  publishers  to  reproduce  stories  from  unaccounted  for.  To  sum  up,  we  do  not  consider  Mr  Prout’s 
American  magazines.  symphony  as  a  work  of  genius,  but  as  one  of  considerable 

is  an  amusing  burlesoue,  by  Dr  Maurice  knowledge  and  education,  and,  moreover,  of  agreeable  melo- 
1)  vies  on  the  puny  satire  of  the  day.  If  his  verse  is  feebler  dious  invention  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  look  forward  with 
d  his  wit  thinner  than  those  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  it  interest  to  his  further  compositions.  For  art,  as  the  product 
st  be  remembered  that  his  cue  is  simply  to  ridicule  the  of  successive  generations,  cannot  rely  solely  on  the  rare 
^tirists.  results  of  highest  creative  spontaneity  ;  it  also  requires  the 

®*Mr  Dudley  Baxter’s  Local  Oovernment  and  Taxation  con-  unwearied  labour  of  earnest  though  less  gifted  workers  to 
.  the  substance  of  a  speech  on  the  subject  delivered  at  the  keep  up  its  dignity,  and  prepare,  as  it  were,  the  soil  for  the 
^ial  Science  Congress  at  Norwich,  and  four  letters  on  germs  of  true  genius.  The  rendering  of  Mr  Prout’s 
M  Goschen’s  Report  reprinted  from  London  journals,  symphony  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  conducted  by  Mr  Manus, 
Ratter’s  dissidence  from  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  on  the  subject  of  was  very  satisfactory,  and  after  the  performance  the  composer 


h  editary  or  prescriptive  burdens  is  here  explained  at  length,  was  called  on  the  platform  to  bow  his  thanks  to  an  apprecia- 
Mr  Kilgour’s  pamphlet  on  The  Improved  Organisation  of  the  tive  audience.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  same  con- 
British  Empire  proposes  the  institution  of  a  joint  committee  cert  was  the  first  appearance  in  public  of  a  promising  young 
f  all  the  legislatures  and  governments  of  the  Empire  to  pianist.  Miss  Emma  Barnett.  She  displayed  a  considerable 
meet  periodically  in  Great  Britain.  Papers  relating  to  the  technique  and  a  most  sympathetic  touch,  in  Beethoven’s 
Election  of  Beneficiaries  to  Charitable  Institutims  comprise  pianoforte  concerto.  No.  4,  G  major,  doing  great  credit  to  her 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  article  in  Macmillan's^  Mr  Carr’s  teacher,  Mr  J.  F.  Barnett ;  much  more  so  than  the  specimens 
letters  and  papers,  and  a  selection  of  the  opinions  of  the  of  that  gentleman’s  creative  power  produced  on  the  same 
nress.  The  collection  forms  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  occasion.  The  first  of  the  two  cadences  composed  for  his 
Charity  Voting  Reform  Association,  and  enables  us  to  gauge  sister  was  too  long  and  pretentious,  and  his  air,  “  The  Raising 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  present  only  too  limited  agita-  of  Lazarus,”  sung  by  Mdme  Lemmens-Sherrington,  represents 
tion  W"®  have  also  received  pamphlets  on  Auricular  Con-  the  lowest  stage  of  the  modern  j^udo-oratorio  style. 
festion,  by  Mr  Charles  Smith,  rector  of  Newton-by-Sudbury  ;  The  pianist  at  the  Monday  Fopular  Concert  (March  2nd) 
'Qj^ij[ieJnfiucnc£  of  Church  Co7igresses,hy  Mr 'Bere»(ord'H.ope  ;  was  Mr  Edward  Daunreuther.  We  cannot  express  our 
on  J>r  Straussy  by  M.  D.  Conway  (a  report  of  the  commemo-  admiration  for  the  rare  qualities  of  this  great  artist  better 
rative  services  held  at  Finsbury  Chapel)  ;  and  a  volume  of  than  by  calling  him  in  a  most  eminent  sense  a  poet  on  his 
mission  sermons  by  Dr  Vaughan,  entitled  Forget  Thine  Ovm  instrument.  It  is  indeed  given  only  to  a  poetic  and  at  the 


People. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

NEW  SYMPHONY  BY  AN  ENGLISH  COMPOSER. —  MR  DANN- 
RBUTHER  AT  THE  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS. — BRAHMs’s 
“ HOMMAOE  a  HAYDN.” 

The  encouragement  to  a  composer  of  symphonies  in  this 


same  time  an  intensely  thoughtful  mind  to  reproduce  the 
loftiest  aspirations  of  musical  art  in  a  manner  which  makes 
us  forget  entirely  the  virtuoso  in  the  artist.  In  a  purely 
emotional  sense  we  prefer  Mr  Dannreuther’s  playing  to  that 
of  any  other  pianist  heard  in  London  during  this  year.  Dr 
von  Billow  not  excluded,  infinitely  superior  though  he  may 
be  with  regard  to  technical  achievements.  Mr  Dannreuther 
had  chosen  Schumann’s  Sonata  in  G  minor.  Op.  22,  a  noble 
work  worthy  of  such  an  interpreter.  Although  begun  at  a 
time  when  Schumann’s  mastery  of  the  musical  form  was 


country,  both  as  regards  fame  and  gain,  is  so  eic^dingly  anything  but  perfect,  it  is  in  this  respect  a  remarkable  excep- 
slight  that  one  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  undaunted  tion  to  other  works  belonging  to  the  same  period.  Corn- 
energy  of  the  few  contemporary  musicians  who  venire  upon  pared  for  instance  with  the  sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,  begun 


energy  of  the  few  contemporary  musicians  who  venture  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  higher  forms  of  their  art.  The  same 
consideration  must  be  our  excuse  for  entering  into  the  Sym¬ 
phony  in  C,  by  Mr  E.  Front,  at  greater  length  perhaps  than 
the  importance  of  the  work,  absolutely  considered,  might 
seem  to  deserve.  We  also  wish  the  reader  to  understand 
that  the  work  being  still  in  manuscript,  our  remarks  had 
necessarily  to  be  founded  on  the  impressions  of  a  single 
hearing.  The  present  work  being,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  the  first  of  Mr  Prout’s  symphonic  efforts,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  agree  with  the  remark  of  the  programme,  that 
“he  has  done  wisely  in  not  attempting  any  novelties,  or 
eccentricities  of  ‘form’  ;  but  has  adhered,  both  in  his  entire 
scheme  and  in  the  details  of  the  several  movements  to  that 
plan  on  which  so  many  of  the  great  geniuses  of  his  art 
moulded  their  undying  masterpieces.”  Whether  a  work, 
moulded  strictly  after  this  approved  pattern,  has  any  right  of 
artistic  existence,  unless  its  want  of  formal  novelty  be  atoned 
for  by  a  considerable  amount  of  sjioutaneous  invention,  is 
a  different  question  altogether.  As  far  as  the  mechanic 
handling  of  the  symphonic  form  is  concerned,  w’e  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  present  work  evinces  not  inconsiderable 
skill.  The  working  out  of  the  themes,  most  of  which  allow 
of  contrapuntal  treatment,  is  carried  out  in  athoroughly  musical 
spirit,  and  particularly  the  first  movement  contains  specimens 
of  clever  polyphonous  combinations.  Our  opinion  of  Mr  Prout’s 
power  of  instrumention  is  much  less  favourable.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  some  fine  effects  of  the  wood  wind  instruments, 
and  that  the  strings,  particularly  the  violoncelli,  are  used  with 
skill,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  brass,  that  great  problem  of  I 
modern  orchestration,  has  remained  an  undissolved  mystery  to 
Mr  Prout.  The  first  entrance  of  the  brass  instruments  in  the 
opening  movement  has  almost  a  ludicrous  effect ;  fortunately 
they  are  used  throughout  with  wholesome  discretion,  and  in  the 
®^ud  movement  “  largo  expressivo  ”  are  wanting  entirely. 
We  ought,  however,  to  add  in  fairness  that  in  the  trio  of  the 
^herzo  there  is  a  pretty  solo  passage  for  the  horn,  which, 
however  (i^erhaps  owin"  to  the  composer’s  mode  of  scoring), 
^as  anything  but  perfecUy  rendered.  Another  decided  short¬ 
coming  of  the  symphony,  and  perhaps  that  which  will  be 
®08t  fatal  to  its  lasting  success,  is  the  monotony  of  modula- 
tion  prevailing  throughout.  In  the  first  movement  the 
Orthodox  keys  of  C  and  G  are  predominant.  The  second 
Movement  starts  in  E,  but  takes  us  back  before  long  through  j 
minor  to  the,  alas !  too  familiar  G.  The  minuet  moves  i 
oMu  in  C,  which  key,  of  course,  is  also  that  of  the  finale.  < 


about  the  same  time,  the  work  shows  an  astonishing  maturity 
both  of  form  and  feeling,  without  lacking  any  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  freshness  of  Schumann’s  early  production.  The  scherzo, 
for  example,  is  conceived  in  the  true  Florestan  vein,  while  the 
tender  dreaminess  of  Eusebius  speaks  in  every  note  of  the 
delightful  Andantino.  Only  the  coda  of  the  latter  movement 
ends  rather  unsatisfactorily.  The  last  movement  is  full  of 
intense  passion  and  reflects  unmistakably  the  painful  yearn¬ 
ings  and  anxieties  of  Schumann’s  life  at  the  time  of  its  com¬ 
position.  (It  was  finished  as  late  as  1838,  more  than  five 
years  after  the  first  movement  was  begun.)  The  difficulties 
of  execution  in  the  sonata  are  considerable  but  not  excessive, 
not  as  great,  for  instance,  as  in  that  in  F  sharp  minor  or  in 
some  of  the  “Papillons”  or  “  Kreisleriana.”  They  are 
chiefly  of  a  rythmical  nature  ow  ing  to  the  numerous  synco- 
mtions  whicn  occur  constantly  in  all  parts.  Only  the  most 


})atioDS  which  occur  constantly  in  all  parts.  Only  the  most 
perfect  phrasing  on  the  part  of  the  performer  can  prevent 
the  audience  from  becoming  entangled  in  the  combinations 
of  the  melody,  and  it  was  in  his  energetic  grappling  with 
these  metrical  intricacies  that  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Mr 
Dannreuther’s  rendering  seemed  to  consist.  He  was  joined 
by  Herr  Joachim  in  the  sonata  in  B  minor  for  piano¬ 
forte  and  violin,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  a  work  too  full  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  beauty  to  allow  of  an  analysis  in  our  limited  space. 
Herr  Joachim  also  took  the  leading  part  in  Beethoven’s 
quartet  in  C  sharp  minor.  Op.  132,  and  in  the  quartet  in  G 
I  minor.  Op.  64,  No.  4,  by  Haydn.  The  vocalist  of  the  evening 
was  Mr  Bentham,  who  sang  Aria,  “  O  cara  immagine,”  from 
“  11  Flauto  Magico,”  and  Mendelssohn’s  incomparable  “  Fnih- 
lingslied.”  His  agreeable  tenor  voice  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
timbre,  while  his  improved  method  shows  distinctly  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  his  recent  stay  in  Italy.  In  the  first  mentioned 
piece  Mr  Bentham  had  made  bold  to  improve  upon  Mozart  by 
the  insertion  of  several  double  turns  in  places  where  they 
would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  score.  We  strongly 
recommend  him  for  the  future  to  avoid  the  paths  of  con¬ 
jectural  criticism. 

Last  Saturday’s  Crystal  Palace  Concert  again  contained  a 
novelty  of  considerable  extension,  and  this  time  of  undoubted 
historic  importance.  We  are  alluding  to  the  “  Variations  for 
Orchestra  on  a  theme  by  Haydn,”  by  Johannes  Brahms.  The 
works  of  this  master  are  attracting  at  the  present  time  so 
great  an  attention  in  his  own  country  that  the  almost  simul¬ 
taneous  introduction  of  one  of  them  to  an  English  audience 
cannot  be  recommended  too  highly.  It  adds  one  more  to  the 
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inaDj  merits  of  Mr  Manns  in  the  cause  of  musical  progress. 
In  our  last  account  (see  Examinery  Feb.  28)  we  had  occasion 
to  mention  the  strong  influence  of  Viennese  life  on  the  North 
German  Brahms.  His  intense  admiration  for  that  prototype 
of  an  Austrian  composer />ar  excelUncty  Haydn,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  phases  of  this  influence.  The  adoption 
of  his  great  model’s  easy  going  humour,  which  after  all  is  not 
the  natural  tone  of  his  own  mind,  has  led  Brahms  occasionally 
into  freaks  of  affectation.  At  other  times  W’e  owe  to  this 
mood  the  most  charming  of  his  gifts,  as  for  instance  that 
incomparably  sweet  Minuetto  in  G  from  the  Serenade  for 
orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  present  variations  is  taken  from 
a  manuscript  collection  of  “  Divertimenti  ”  for  brass  instru¬ 
ments  by  Haydn,  the  scoring  of  which,  however,  has  been 
evidently  modernised  by  Brahms.  It  is  a  simple  but  impres¬ 
sive  melody,  (luite  in  the  character  of  a  holy  chant,  as  which 
it  is  described  in  the  score.  About  the  variations  themselves 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  few  words.  They  are  eight  in 
number,  besides  a  Finale  of  considerable  expansion.  Their 
general  character  may  be  defined  as  that  of  artistic  earnest¬ 
ness  and  elegance  intensified  by  a  masterly  handling  of 
both  the  instrumental  and  contrapuntal  materials.  The 
orchestration  is  in  Brahms’s  best  manner  and  shows  again 
particularly  his  predilection  for  the  wood  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  The  final  variation  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
indeed  in  itself  a  piece  of  music  of  great  beauty,  full  of  fan¬ 
tastic  quaintness,  one  might  almost  say  romanticism.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  only  one  which  seemed  to  take  a  decided  hold 
on  the  audience ;  towards  the  other  variations  a  respectful 
silence  of  somewhat  puzzled  admiration  was  observed,  not 
unaccountable  under  the  circumstances.  The  importance  of 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  undeniable  ;  and  it  may  well  be  called 
a  worthy  “  homage  to  Haydn,”  although  written  less  in  the 
^iritof  that  master  than  many  of  Brahms’s  other  com  positions. 
The  vocalists  of  the  concert  were  Mr  Santley  and  the  accom- 

f dished  German  nrima-donna,  Madame  Otto-Alvsleben.  The 
atter  sang  a  showy,  but  utterly  meaningless,  aria  from 
Winter’s  “  Interrupted  Sacrifice,”  in  which,  we  regret  to  say, 
she  was  much  more  applauded  than  in  the  two  beautiful 
songs  from  Beethoven’s  incidental  music  to  “  Egraont.”  The 
whole  p€rform.ance  of  that  music  seemed  somewhat  deficient 
in  the  spiritedness  and  accuracy  to  which  Mr  Manns’  leader¬ 
ship  has  accustomed  us.  We  w^ere,  nevertheless,  grateful  for 
the  reproduction  in  its  entirety  of  this  marvellous  effort  of 
Beethoven’s  genius,  and  even  felt  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
recitation  of  an  “  explanatory  text,”  by  Mr  Lin  Bayne,  in  the 
milder  light  of  an  unavoidable  calamity. 

Franz  Hueffeb. 


THE  DRAMA. 

MR  TOM  TAYLOIi’s  “  CLANCARTY.”— MR  FOKBES-ROBERTSON 
AS  CIIASTELARD. 

Mr  Tom  Taylor,  who  is  identified  w’ith  many  dramatic 
successes  at  the  Olympic,  produced  on  Monday  last  at  the 
little  house  in  Wych-street  a  drama  which  will  be  recognised 
by  the  public  as  worthy  of  the  writer’s  reputation.  In  cull¬ 
ing  from  history  an  idea  on  which  to  base  his  drama,  Mr 
Tom  Taylor  has  violated  no  primary  facts.  He  has  not 
sought  to  add  a  meretricious  interest  to  his  plot  by  ascribing 
to  his  characters  motives  which  history  does  not  warrant.  He 
has  not  attempted  to  create  a  furore  by  eliciting  from  his 
audience  clamorous  expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval 
in  the  political  sentiments  delivered  by  his  historical 
characters.  He  has  chosen  as  his  hero  and  heroine  two 
ersonuges  from  history,  and  without  outraging  consistency 
as  merely  |>laced  the  former  in  a  position  which  was  filled 
b^  a  gentleman  who  was  known  to  hold  the  same  political 
views.  The  motives  which  actuate  the  heroine  are  entirely 
consistent  with  those  which  Lord  Macaulay  and  the  State 
Trials  abundantly  corroborate.  The  play  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  an  historical  drama,  lacking  intensity,  perhaps, 
in  the  first  act,  but  subsequently  teeming  with  striking  pic¬ 
tures  and  powerful  situations.  Donagh  Macarthy,  Earl 
Clancarty,  bus  been  married  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  the  daughter 
of  the  liirl  of  Sunderland,  a  girl  of  ten.  Parted  at  the 
church-door,  the  young  couple  are  not  destined  to  meet  until 
events  have  rendered  their  union  a  seeming  impossibility. 
Clancarty  is  a  Papist  and  a  devoted  follower  of  King  James  ; 
the  Spencers  are  Whigs  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  King 
William.  Clancarty  lias  fought  for  his  sovereign  at  the 
Rattle  of  the  Boyne,  and  has  served  in  the  Irish  Brigade  in 
France.  Lady  Clancarty  in  the  meanwhile  has  been  lady-in- 
waiting  to  t^ueeu  Mary  and  has  won  the  esteem  and  love  of 
her  royal  inistiess.  In  the  beginning  of  1696,  Clancarty  is 
disiiatched  from  the  Court  of  King  James  on  a  secret  mission 
to  England  to  head  a  rising  of  the  Jacobites ;  the  rendezvous 
is  a  smugglers’  inn  at  Romney  Marsh,  where  Lady  Clan¬ 
carty,  Lord  Charles  Spencer  her  brother,  and  Lady  Betty 
Noel  are  forced  to  take  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 


weather.  The  beauty  of  the  ladies,  and  for  the  moment  their 
unprotected  position,  expose  them  to  the  insults  of  the 
smugglers  and  one  Cardell  Goodman,  a  rowdy  Jacobite.  Iq 
imminent  peril,  the  ladies  are,  however,  saved  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  Clancarty,  who  has  assumed  an  English  name  and 
uniform,  and  who  disarms  the  ruffian  Goodman  and  drives  the 
smugglers  from  the  house.  Lady  Clancarty  expresses  her 
thanks,  and  bowing  to  the  will  of  her  brother,  resumes  her 
journey  without  revealing  her  name  to  her  preserver.  The 

Jacobites  then  explain  to  the  young  Irishman  that  their  object 
is  the  assassination  of  King  William,  and  he,  recoiling  with 
disgust  at  the  thoughts  of  murder,  nevertheless  temporises 
and  prepares  to  ride  to  London.  So  ends  the  first  act,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  a  more  dramatic  termination  might 
easily  have  been  obtained  ;  at  least,  one  effective  point  was 
missed,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  curtain  fell  with  few 
demonstrations  of  approval  and  without  the  usual  first-night 
calls.  This  defect  is,  however,  atoned  for  by  the  strong 
interest  attached  to  the  three  remaining  acts.  Clancarty  on 
arriving  in  London  learns  that  Lord  Charles  Spencer  and  the 
Earl  of  Portland  have  determined  to  procure  a  divorce  for 
Lady  Clancarty  on  the  ground  of  her  husband’s  treason  ;  he 
has  already  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  whilst  unable  to  dis¬ 
close  himself,  and  assuring  her  of  her  husband’s  love  and 
fidelity,  betrays  the  passion  that  masters  him.  The  King 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  Clancarty  informs  him  of  the  plot 
against  his  life,  refuses  to  accept  reward,  but  discloses  the 
names  of  some  of  the  conspirators.  The  ruffian  Goodman, 
however,  is  by  no  means  so  delicate.  He  reveals  the  nature 
of  the  plot  and  the  names  of  those  engaged  in  it,  amongst 
them  Lord  Clancarty’s.  The  latter,  under  his  assumed  name, 
has  an  opportunity  of  escape,  but  prefers  to  share  the  danger 
with  his  companions ;  their  haunt  is  surrounded  at  night  by 
soldiers,  through  whom  Clancarty  cuts  his  way,  and  seeing  a 
light  in  the  house  occupied  by  his  wife,  mounts  to  the  balcony 
and  takes  refuge  in  her  chamber.  Hunted  down,  and  in 
momentary  danger  of  his  life,  he  reveals  his  true  name,  and 
the  wife,  who  has  had  difficulty  in  restraining  the  display  of 
her  affection  for  him,  when  as  a  friend  of  her  husband  he 
pleaded  his  cause,  sinks  into  his  arms.  Their  dream  of  bliss 
is  short.  Lord  Charles  Spencer  has  obtained  information  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitive,  tears  Clancarty  from  his 
wife’s  embrace,  and  marches  him  away  in  custody  to  the 
common  gaol.  Thus  the  third  act  terminates,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  not  restrained.  So  artistic 
was  the  acting  and  so  stirring  the  situation  that  the  actors  and 
author  w^ere  summoned  before  the  curtain,  and  were  received 
with  an  ovation.  The  interest,  moreover,  does  not  abate. 
Clancarty  is  condemned  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  to  death, 
and  the  King’s  ministers,  who  fear  the  Royal  clemency,  inter¬ 
cept  the  letters  in  which  Lady  Clancarty  begs  mercy  for  her 
husband.  By  the  help  of  Lady  Betty  Noel,  however,  the 
courageous  wife  is  enabled  to  penetrate  to  the  King’s  closet, 
and  falling  on  her  knees,  implores  his  Majesty,  in  the  name 
of  his  departed  Consort,  to  extend  that  pardon  to  her  hus¬ 
band  for  which  Queen  Mary  would  have  been  the  first  to  beg. 
The  King  is  touched,  yet  cannot  forgive  an  assassin ;  but 
when  Lady  Clancarty  indignantly  denies  the  accusation,  and 
reminds  his  Majesty  that  her  husband  was  the  first  to  dis¬ 
close  the  plot  against  the  Royal  person,  William  at  last  signs 
an  order  of  release,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Clancarty  are  re¬ 
united.  The  interpretation  of  the  most  important  parts  was 
worthy  of  the  excellence  of  the  construction.  Mr  Henry 
Neville  was  admirably  suited  in  figure  and  gesture  for  the 
chivalrous  Clancarty,  and  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  has  never  vet 
displayed  such  marked  and  such  varied  qualities  as  in  her 
rendering  of  the  noble  and  tender-hearted  wife.  Certain 
deficiencies  of  delivery  and  movement  which  have  hitherto 
been  apparent  were  unrecognisable.  The  actress  was  the 
personification  of  all  that  is  good,  true,  and  affectionate  in 
womanhood  ;  in  the  love  scenes  she  displayed  a  tenderness  and 
delicacy  that  reminded  us  of  the  best  interpretations  of 
Juliet ;  when  she  pleaded  her  husband’s  cause  before  the 
King,  her  pathos,  blended  with  passion,  approached  inspira¬ 
tion.  Mr  Charles  Neville  made  a  distinct  mark  in 
traiture  of  the  King,  a  studied  and  remarkably  finished 
performance.  Mr  Anson  gave  a  startling  and  realis^ 
colouring  to  the  part  of  Goodman  ;  and  Mr  Vernon,  as 
Charles  Spencer,  played  a  thankless  rOle  with  commendable 
propriety.  Miss  Fowler,  as  Lady  Betty,  was  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  the  shimmering  splendour  of  her  dresses,  and  fw 
over  zeal  in  her  love  passages  with  Mr  Fisher  as  Loro 
Woodstock.  Such  exuberance  of  affection  may  be  toleratro 
in  a  soiihrettey  but  is  unbecoming  in  the  daughter  of  an  Earl- 

In  the  play  of  Mary  Queen  o’Scots,”  at  the  Princess^ 
the  part  of  Chastelard  has  been  now  for  eight  days  supportea 
by  Mr  J.  Forbes-Rolwjrtson,  w  hom  Mr  Wills  discovered  a 
his  easel,  and  constrained  to  make  his  first  public  appearance 
on  the  stage  in  this  important  character.  The  test  was  very 
severe,  but  Mr  Forbes-Robertson  has  stood  it  admirably- 
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We  are  compelled  to  hold  over  aa  announced  article 
on  English  National  Music.** 


■yVe  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  success  which  has 
ttended  this  modest  debut  of  a  practically  inexperienced 
V0UH2  nian  is  one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  dramatic 
g^on.  Of  course,  Mr  Quiver’s  recruit  has  much  to  learn  in 
the  way  of  assurance  and  self-confidence ;  but  if  he  will 
henceforth  subordinate  the  brush  to  the  buskin,  he  will  earn 
his  place  upon  the  roll  of  “  actors  and  gentlemen.” 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  money  has  been  more  active  this  week, 
and  the  supply  has  also  been  more  restricted.  The  rates  have, 
in  consequence,  risen  from  3^  to  3|  per  cent.,  at  which  good 
three  months’  could  be  obtained  on  Friday  last,  to  3§  to  3^  per 
cent.,  or  fully  up  to  the  Bank  of  England  minimum.  That 
establishment  has  also  done  more  business. 

'J'he  weekly  Return  of  the  Bank  of  England  published 


the  papers  daring  the  past  week  : — “  The  movement  for 
forming  an  organisation  of  advanced  politicians,  started 
a  couple  of  weeks  since  at  Birmingham  by  a  number  of 
representative  working  men  and  advanced  Liberals,  has 
found  its  way  to  London,  and  is  being  taken  up  by 
active  politicians  in  the  metropolis.  The  objects  of  the 
new  organisation,  which  it  is  proposed  to  style  the 
National  Democratic  Union,  are  five  in  number,  viz.  : — 
First,  residential  registered  manhood  sufirage ;  second, 
an  equitable  distribution  of  political  power ;  third,  the 
reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  holding  and  transfer 
of  land  ;  fourth,  the  revision  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  offices  and  pensions ;  and  fifth, 
perfect  religious  equality.  It  is  intended  that  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Union  shall  be  in  Birmingham,  but  in 
London  will  be  established  a  branch  whose  constitution 
will  be  modelled  upon  that  of  the  old  Reform  League, 
many  members  of  which  will  take  part  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  new  organisation  in  the  metropolis. 


yesterday  shows  that,  excepting  a  slight  increase  of  strength, 
the  position  of  the  Bank  is  practically  without  alteration 
from  last  week. 

There  has  been  still  no  animation  to  be  observed  in  the 
Stock  Markets  this  week,  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
excitement  created  by  the  entry  into  London  of  the  Grand 
Duchess,  has  contributed  to  the  duluess  of  business.  This  is 
usually  the  case  on  the  eve  of  a  half-monthly  settlement, 
which  commenced  last  Tuesday,  that  day  being  fixed  a  “  first 
making-up  day.”  The  settlement,  satisfactorily  closed  to-day, 
shows  that  business  has  been  very  slack,  and  there  being  a 
larger  supply  of  Stock  on  the  market,  “contangos”  generally 
!  have  ruled  heavier.  The  UaiLway  Market,  which  during 
the  week  has  been  one  of  the  most  active,  opened  on 
Monday  with  a  flat  appearance,  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  February  leading 
holders  to  think  that  the  falling-off  in  the  exports,  which 
amounts  to  10^  per  cent.,  will  soon  make  itself  a[)parent  in 
the  traffic  returns.  The  withdrawal  of  a  large  sum  of  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  England  for  export  also  helped  the  down¬ 
ward  tendency,  which  lasted  until  Wednesday,  when  the 
announcement  of  good  traffic  returns  caused  a  general  rally, 
which  has  lasted  up  to  the  close  this  evening.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  result  of  the  week’s  operations  in  the  Horae 
Railway  Market  is  favourable.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market, 
the  upward  movement  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  noticed  last  week, 
has  been  again  observable  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and 
has  induced  purchases  of  French  Securities.  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  have  also  improved,  owing  to  runiours  that  the 
representative  of  Turkey  at  present  in  Paris  has  succeeded  in 
making  armngements  for  an  advance  of  a  million  and  a-half, 
but  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
week  flatness  became  observable  in  this  department,  which, 
however,  has  not  had  any  material  effect  in  either  way  on 
quotations.  One  of  the  features  of  the  week  has  been 
the  great  activity  in  the  market  for  American  Railway 


I  Securities,  where  heavy  fluctuations  have  occurred.  The 
I  issue  of  a  prospectus  of  a  Loan  for  three  millions  in  Seven 
per  Cent.  Mortgage  Bonds  by  the  Erie  Railway  (/om- 
pany  has  naturally  attracted  some  attention  to  the  securities 
of  this  Company,  the  ordinary  Stock  of  which  shows 
a  considerable  fall  on  the  week.  Active  “bear”  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  on  by  a  clique  of  speculators 
against  the  securities  of  this  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railway  Companies ;  and  the  fall  in  Erie  has 
also  been  forwarded  by  holders  selling  this  Stock  in 
order  to  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  the  new  Loan,  which  has 
been  well  received.  Canadian  Railway  Securities  fell  also 
considerably  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Great  Western  of 
Canada  Shares  participating  in  the  fall  to  a  marked  extent, 
speculators  anticipating  a  bad  dividend  ;  yet,  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  Company’s  dividend  at  the  unsatisfactory  rate  of 
3|  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  against  6  per  cent,  at  this  time 
last  year,  the  price  of  the  shares,  which  had  previously 
fallen  to  15,  rallied,  and  closed  at  16,  the  speculators  deeming 

Grand  Trunk  Se- 


troduced  in  the  forthcoming  session  by  Mr  Forsyth, 
Q.C.,  M.P.  for  Marylebone,  Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Mr 
Russell  Gurney.  The  general  election  has  effected  a 
considerable  net  gain  to  the  friends  of  the  cause.  There 
were  in  the  late  Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  227  members  who  had  voted  or  declared  in  favour 
of  the  principle,  and  328  against — majority  against,  101. 
In  the  new  Parliament  there  are,  so  far  as  the  opinions 
of  the  members  have  been  indicated,  220  avowed 
friends  of  the  principle,  and  230  presumed  opponents  ; 
the  hostile  majority  is  therefore  apparently  reduced 
from  101  to  10.  The  members  who  have  voted  for  the 
Rill  include  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Government  who  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  together  with  leading  members  of  the  late 
administration. 

Amongst  other  progressive  movements  of  the  week 
note  that  the  advanced  politicians  of  Manchester  and 
the  surrounding  districts  hold  a  conference  this  after¬ 
noon  (March  14th)  “  to  consider  the  state  of  political 
parties,  and  to  devise  some  plan  for  organising  the  ad¬ 
vanced  sections  of  the  Liberal  party.”  A  large  com¬ 
mittee  of  energetic  reformers  has  already  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  circular  calling  the  conference,  headed 
Democratic  Organisation,*’  gives  promise  of  energetic 
the  future.  These  signs  of  life  among  the 
embers  of  the  Lancashire  Radicalism  of  the  past  are 
very  encouraging. 


it  necessary  to  cover  their  previous  sales, 
curities,  in  sympathy  with  Great  Western  Shares,  were  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  downward  movement,  but  have  since  recovered. 
Foreign  Railway  Shares  during  the  week  have  been  neglected, 
but  l^nk  Shares  still  maintain  their  strong  position,  except- 
I  ing  Anglo-Austrian,  which  have  fallen,  owing  to  the  critical 
state  of  financial  affairs  at  Yienna. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  dull  during  the  week,  owing 
to  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  half  a  million  in  gold  from  the 
Bank  of  England  on  .Saturd.ay  for  export.  The  India  Govern¬ 
ment  Securities  remain  very  depressed.  The  closing  prices 
this  evening  for  Consols  are  92  3-16  to  92  5-16  for  the 
account,  and  92  to  92j  for  money. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1873,  shows  that 
the  Company,  during  the  hist  year,  has  had  an  increase  of 
109,968/.  in  premium  income,  which  is  the  largest  accession 
of  income  during  any  previous  year  of  the  Company’s  opera¬ 
tions.  The  report,  given  in  another  column,  speaks  for 
itself. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Railway  Accident  Mutual 
Assurance  Company,  Limited,  has  been  established,  with 
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substantial  connexions,  is  that  of  assuring  the  lives  of  rail¬ 
way  fjaneeiigers  for  the  whole  ternoi  of  their  life  for  a  single 
payment  of  3/.,  payable  by  either  one  or  two  instalments. 

The  Railway  Share  Trust  Company  invite  subscriptions 
for  one  million  dollars  of  8  per  cent.  Eq^uipment  Bonds  to 
bearer,  in  sums  of  1,000  dollars  each,  of  tne  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company,  the  interest  and 
principal  of  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  At  the  present  rate  of  gold  and  the  exchange 
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the  annual  interest  on  each  Bond  of  the  present  issue,  cost¬ 
ing  195f.,  would  amount  to  141.  lOs.  The  subscription  list 
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Railway  of  Montevideo  Company,  Limited,  closes  to-morrow 
(Saturday)  at  four  o’clock  for  Ix)ndon,  and  on  Monday  next 
at  twelve  o’clock  for  country  subscriptions. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks,  Great  Western  show  a  rise 
of  per  cent,  on  the  week;  Great  Northern,  1  ;  Great 
Eastern,  on  an  exceptionally  good  traffic  return,  1 ;  Midland, 
I ;  London  and  North-Western,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
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THE  TICHBORNE  TRIAL. 

TO  PBTITION  PARLIAMBST  ON  BEHALF  OF  TUB  CLAIMANT  TO  THl 
TITLB  AND  BSTATBS  OF  TUB  TICIIBOBNB  FAMILY. 

The  people  of  Enofland  must  hold  Meetings  in  every  City,  Town  and 
Village  in  England,  and  petition  Parliament. 


I ;  London  and  North-Western,  Lancashire 
Chatham  and  Dover,  North  British,  South-Eastern  “  A,” 
and  Great  Northern  “A,”-^;  Brighton,  §;  and  South- 
Eastern  “A,”  The  closing  prices  are  : — 

Caledonian,  98| ;  Great  Eastern,  46^ ;  Great  Northern,  138  ; 
ditto  “A,”  160^;  Great  Western,  127S  xd;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  146;  Brighton,  83| ;  North  Western,  147i;  South 
Western,  108§  ;  Chatham  and  Dover,  22f;  Midland,  132| ;  Metro¬ 
politan,  65^;  Metropolitan  District,  25  j;  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincoln,  76| ;  ditto  Deferred,  4G;  North  British,  654  ?  North 
Eastern,  ITOj;  South  Eastern,  1104;  ditto.  Deferred,  921. 

In  the  Foreign  Stock  market  the  rise  on  the  week  amounts 
to  2  per  cent  in  Japan  Seven  per  Cents.  ;  1^  in  Turkish  Five 
per  Cents.  ;  1  in  Russiau  of  1859  and  San  Domingo  ;  |  in 
Wench  Three  per  Cent;  Rentes  ;  4  in  French  Five  per  Cents, 
of  1871  ;  do.  Scrip  of  1873,  Russian  of  1862-4-6,  1870,  and 
Turkish  Six  per  Cents,  of  1869  ;  and  4  in  Turkish  Treasury, 
B.  and  C.  Bonds.  But  Costa  Rica  of  1872  and  the  Moorish 
Loan  have  declined  2  per  cent. ;  Argentine  of  1868  and 
Uruguay,  1  ;  Egyptian  of  1873,  J  ;  the  two  Peruvian  Loans, 
Italian  of  1861,  and  Hungarian,  1872,  J  ;  the  Khddive  Loan,  | ; 
and  Egyptian  of  1868  and  Mexican,  4  cent.  Spanish 
have  not  varied  more  than  J  in  either  direction,  and  close 
the  same  as  last  week.  With  these  exceptions  the  closing 
prices  of  Foreign  Stocks  are  the  same  as  last  week. 


To  remove  the  Judges  in  consequence  of  their  apparent  partiality. 

IT. 

To  Petition  Parliament  for  a  most  rigid  scrutiny  ns  to  how  the  large 
sums  of  money  which  the  prosecution  costs  have  been  expended. 

III. 

To  provide  for  the  family  of  the  Claimant.  No  person  attending  the 
Meetings  is  asked  to  give  any  opinion  ns  to  whether  he  is  Tichbome  or  not, 
but  simply  to  interfere  for  him  as  an  Englishman  who  has  not  had  justice. 

All  who  are  desirous  of  holding  .Meetings  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  M.  A.,  Orr,  Riverside,  Kingston  on-lhames. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  desires  a  re-engagement  as  Resident 
Governess  at  Easter  /reaches  thorough  English,  French,  Gorman, 
Music,  and  Rudimentary  Latin.  Age  23.  iialary  £40. — Apply  to  F.  K. 
Kent's -hill,  Thorpe,  Colchester. 


RELIEF  FUND. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £i, 000, 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUB¬ 
SCRIBES  £500. 


Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  Sunday, March  8th,  alectnrewas 
delivered  by  Miss  F.  Fenwick  Miller,  of  the  Ladies’  Medical  College, 
on  “  Funeral  Rites  and  Cremation  : — shall  we  bury  or  burn  our 
Dead  ?  The  lecturer  stated  that  there  was  no  harder  task  than 
to  fight  an  established  custom,  but  that  a  glance  at  the  history  of 
funeral  rites  showed  that  the  custom  of  burial  is  itself  an  inno¬ 
vation  on  an  earlier  custom.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the 
dead  were  embalmed ;  by  the  Jews  they  were  buried,  though 
later  it  appears  that  they  were  sometimes  burned ;  the  Greeks 
burned  the  dead  ;  and  the  Romans,  who  at  first  burned  and 
buried  indiscriminately,  by  50  n.c.  burned  only.  The  Persian 
fire-worshippers  did  not  insult  their  god  by  offering  him  dead 
bodies,  and  therefore  enclosed  them  in  wax ;  the  Scythians 
buried  in  barrows  ;  the  Bactrians  kept  dogs  to  devour  the  dead. 
In  modern  days,  the  North  American  Indians  bury  in  barrows, 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  burn  the  dead,  and  throw  the  ashes  into 
the  sea.  It  is  probable  the  Romans  only  so  retrograded  in  civilisa¬ 
tion  as  to  desist  from  cremation  in  consequence  of  want  of 
appliances  ;  a  want  that  the  march  of  intellect  has  wholly  re¬ 
moved.  It  has  been  objected  that  cremation  might  give  an 
impulse  to  secret  poisoning,  but  that  is  a  slight  danger  when  we 
consider  the  streams  of  poison  sent  forth  from  graveyards  and 
cemeteries  from  the  dead  bodies.  The  reports  on  burial  grounds 
reveal  many  horrors.  While  our  towns  are  so  rapidly  increasing, 
it  is  fast  becoming  difficult  to  preserve  that  necessary  space  of 
four  miles  between  cemeteries  and  dwelling  houses  which  health 
demands.  The  historical  means  of  cremation  was  simply  the 
pyre,  objectionable  on  the  score  of  expense ;  but  among  modern 
contrivances  is  one  that  consumes  the  body  in  the  space  of  ten 
minutes  at  the  cost  of  five  shillings  ;  but  the  invention  of  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  appears  to  be  the  one  nearest  to  perfection  ;  by 
his  plan  the  body  is  also  consumed  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
Municipal  Council  of  Vienna  have  supplied  means  for  crema¬ 
tion  in  one  of  their  cemeteries,  fur  the  use  of  those  who  prefer 
cremation  to  burial. 


Hon.  Mr  Sclialch  (rresident).  Hon.  Mr  Bernard. 

Hon.  3Ir  Inglis.  Hon.  Raja  Jotendro  Mohan 

Hon.  Mr  Diuyell.  Tagore. 

Hon.  Mr  Sutherland.  Mr  J.  Bullen-Smith. 

Hon.  Digambar  Mitra.  Munatri  Amir  All  Khan. 

Hon.  Mr  Robinson.  Babu  Durga  Charn  Law. 

The  LOUD  MAYOR  and  the  LONDON  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
AITEAL  with  confidence  for  the  SYMPATHY  and  LIBERALITY  of 
tlie  British  Public  in  their  efTorts  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  calamitv 
with  which  our  unfortunate  fellow  subjects  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  ot 
India  arc  now  visited. 

The  funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

The  Viceroy  of  India,  in  his  telegram  to  the  Lord  Mayorof  the  2(Hh  nit, 
states :  “  The  people  of  the  distressed  districts  will  gratetully  appreciate  the 
sympathy  and  liberality  of  the  English  nation  ;  ”  and  that  th»  re  is  urgent 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C I E  T  Y.  —  Twenty- 

four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUN  DAY  afternoon, 
the  15th  of  March,  1874,  coiuiueacing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely,  Dr  G-  g* 
ZERFFI  (Lecturer  on  Historic  Ornament,  National  Art  Training 
South  Kensington),  on  “  The  Vedas  and  the  Zend-Avesta ;  the  first  dawn 
of  awakening  Religious  Consciousness  in  11  umanity.” 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door.— One  Penny,  Sixpence# 
and  (reserved  seats),  One  ShiUlug. 


I 
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Every  Description,  TMPERIAL 


Sewing  machines  of  Every  Description, 

^  Irom  £2  158.  to  £25.  ^ 

THE  REGENT,  £2  158. 

Simple — Silent — Rapid—Durable. 

Twelrc  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free. 

It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machines  of  whatever  description  (chain, 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  aU  kinds  of  worIL 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  np  interest  in 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  work  required  to 
be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  their  customers.— Any  Machine  sbld 
by  them  may  be  EXCHANGED  after 
one  mouth’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  lor  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDG  W  ARE-ROA  D, 

and  4  CHARLES-STREET.  SOHO.  LONDON. 

HAYMAN  DEFENCE  FUND. — The  Committee  of  this 

Fund  have  much  pleasure  in  ACKNOWLEDGING  the  following 
SUMS,  towards  payment  of  the  Costs  of  the  Appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  agaiust  the  Wrongful  Dismissal  of  the  Rev.  Dr  llayman  from 
Hxe  Head  Mastership  of  Rugby  School 

FOURTH  LIST. 


Acland,  Rev.  C.  L ,  Head 
Master,  Royal  Grammar 
School,  Colchester  ... : 
Adams,  Rev.  D.  C.  O. 

Adams,  Rev.  C . 

A  Friend,  R.  H . 

An  Old  Rugbeian . 

A  Rugby  Boy  . 

A  Rugby  Boy  . 

ARugbvBoy  ... 

A  Scotch  Free  Kirkite 

Bain.  T.,  Esq.  . 

Barkworth,  J.  B.,  Esq. 

Bark  worth,  H.,  Esq. 
Beresford,  Colonel  Marcus, 

. . 

Bevans,  Mrs . 

Blrkett,  Rev.  Wm . 

Bloxam,  Rev.  K.  R. 

Boden,  Walter,  Esq. 
Rraithwaite,  F.  G.  C.,  Esq. 
Bridges,  Rev.  Brook  G.  ... 

Bridges,  Mrs . 

Brooks,  W.  C  ,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Brovme-Cave,  Rev.  J. 
Budworth.  P.  F  ,  Esq. 

Bulkiey,  Rev.  E . 

Cardall,  J.  B.,  Esq . 

Cartwright,  Lt.-Col.,  late 

Gren.  Guards  . 

Chelmsford,  Right  Hon. 

•  Lord . 1 

Church  and  State . 

Clavtield,  Mrs  Letitia 
Cockburn,  Ed.,  Eaq. 

Cohen,  Rev.  James . 

Cooke,  Rev.  S.  H . 

Cresswell,  Rev.  S.  F.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School, 

Dublin  . 

Dartmouth,  Right  Hon. 

Earl  of  . 1 

Deane,  Rev.  11.,  St  John’s 

College,  Oxford . 

Dent,  T.  W.,  Esq . 

Derry,  Right  Rev.  Lord 

Bishop  of . 

Elton,  Sir  A.  H.,  Bart.  ... 

Etonensis  . 

Fair  Play  . 

Fausett,  Rev.  G . 

F.  C.  . . 

Field,  P,,  Esq.  . 

Ford,  Rev.  Jas.  (an  Old 

Rugbeian . 

French,  L.  G.,  Esq. 

Gurney,  Charles,  Esq. 

Hawke,  Right  Hon.  Lord... 

Hebb,  H.  K.,  Esq . 

Hoare,  H,  Seymour,  Esq.... 


Hope,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford, 

Lsq.,  M.P . £20  0  0 

£2  2  0  Inglis,  the  Hon.  Lady  ...2  2  0 

2  2  0  In  Meinoriam  .  110 

110  Ives,  Rev.  C . 2  2  0 

6  5  0  Jollye,  Rev.  H.  C.,  Brad- 

5  0  0  field  College  .  10  0 

0  6  0  Jonea,  Rev.  T.  Henry  ...110 
0  5  0  Ledw’ards,  Septimus,  Esq....  5  0  0 

0  1  0  Lee,  Rev.  F.  G.,  D.CJ.L.  ...110 
0  10  0  Lee.  Rev.  G.  B..  Warden  or 
110  Wincliester  College  ...10  0 

3  3  0  Li, as,  Rev.  J.  G . 0  10  6 

2  2  0  London,  Right  Rev.  Lord 

Bishop  of . 10  0  0 

5  0  0  Lonsdale,  James,  Esq.  ...110 

10  0  I.owe,  Rev.  H.  E . 2  2  0 

2  0  0  Manvers,  Right  Hon.  Lord  10  0  0 

10  0  Maughan.  \V.  C.,  Esq.  ...110 

6  0  0  3rayow,  Rev.  Mayow  W.  ...110 

1  0  0  M.P . 2  2  0 

110  Odell,  W.,  Esq . 110 

110  Ormonde,  Moat  Noble  Mar- 

10  10  0  quis  of  . 2  2  0 

110  Palin,  Rev.  E,  Fellow  of 
110  8t  John’s  (k>ll.,  Oxford...  3  3  0 

110  Pearson.  Capt.  W.  ...  ...2  2  0 

110  Perceval,  Henry,  Esq.  ...2  0  0 
Percy,  Lady  Louisa . 2  0  0 

2  2  0  Percy,  Lady  Chat.  Bertie...  5  0  0 

Peterboro’,  Very  Rev.  the 

10  0  0  Dean  of  . 2  0  0 

0  5  0  Pix,  Rev.  II . 110 

5  0  0  Rate,  Rt v.  J.,  M.A .  110 

1  10  R.  J . 2  2  0 

110  Hobson.  E.,  Esq . 5  5  0 

3  0  0  Sandwich,  Right  Hon.  the 

Earl  of  . 5  0  0 

Sandhurst,  Gen.  the  Bight 

2  2  0  lion.,  G.C.B . 2  0  0 

Sayer,  Jno.,  Esq . 2  2  0 

10  0  0  Seaton,  Rev.  J.  Montague  0  10  6 

Sharpe,  J.  C.,  Esq .  110 

5  0  0  Shepherd,  Major  Howell ...  1  1  0 

110  Stevenson,  Rev.  W.  A.  ...  1  1  0 

Stewart,  Hon.  Randolph  ...  1  1  0 

2  2  0  Thackeray,  Capt.  John  ...  5  0  0 

1  1  0  Two  Officers,  U.  M.  S. 

5  0  0  Zealous  . 0  10  0 

2  2  0  Valpy,  Rev.  F.  E.  J.  ...  0  10  0 

1  1  0  Walker.  J.  R.,  Esq . 10  0  0 

110  Waliich,  Rev.  L.  C.  ...  0  5  0 

2  0  0  West,  Rev.  C.  F.  C .  110 

Wilder,  Rev.  J . 3  0  0 

5  0  0  Williams,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Head 

110  blaster,  Christ’a  College, 

10  0  Brecon  2  2  0 

2  2  0  Williams,  Rev.  T .  110 

110  Wrigbtson,  Mrs  .  5  0  0 


Every  person  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  our  Public  and  Endowed 
Schools,  and  desires  that  the  authority  of  their  head  masters  should  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity,  and  every  lover  of  Justice  and  fair  play, 
lirespective  of  political  bias,  is  earnestly  invited  to  give  moral  and  j^-ou- 
support  to  the  Uuymau  Defence  Fund. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  directly  to  either  of  the  undersized ;  or  to 
credit  of  the  Fund  at  the  National  Provinci.al  Bank,  Rugby;  Lloyd’s 
,  Company,  Rugby;  or  at  Messrs  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.’s, 

1 1’allmall  East,  London. 

FORBES  MACBEAN.  Lieut.-Col.,  Rugby,  >  Treasurers, 

s.  R.  TOWNSHEND  31AYER,  Richmond,  Surrey,  J 
March  7th,  1874. 


Mie,  C3-H30Xi0C3-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

^  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
aod  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
1^0*  others,  on  the  lollowing  terms : 

oJS  .  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  witli  Three  Trays  . £2  2  0 

^  specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

^  specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

^  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

Collections,  either  to  illustrate  .Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
»  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
®  iotciesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
In  tK  P*^®*’'**^  Id  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
ju  “  '“oce  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 


TMPEEIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANV, 

A.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.VT* 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

13  St  James’s-square,  London,  S.W. 

City  Branch :  Mansion-house  Buildings,  E  C. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  Increasing,  exceeds  ...  ...  £249,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over  ...  ...  £1,8^,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  467,  assuring  ...  ...  £304,457 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  ...  ...  ...  ...  £9,770 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was  ...  ...  £323,871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ...  ...  ...  £3,169,601 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ...  ...  £5,773,144 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  of  half  the  first  five  annual  Premiums  allowed  on  whole-term 
Policies  on  healthy  Lives  not  over  60  years  of  age. 

Endowment  Assurances  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  on 
attaining  a  specified  age. 

Invalid  Lives  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

REPORT,  1873. 

The  49th  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1873,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  at 
either  of  the  Society’s  Offices,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

/YVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

)  Every  Thursday,  _ 

j  at  2  p.m. 


Every  Thursday,  f 
at  2  p.m.  ( 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Thursday,  Mar. 
12  and  26,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Mar.  Friday  morning, 
S,  at  March  20,  and 

and-  April  .3,  and 

•nate  every  alternate 

.  Friday. 


Thursday,  3Iar.  Friday  morning, 

12,  at  2  p.m.,  31arch  20,  and 
NEW  ZEALAND  r  &  every  fourth '  every  fourth  1  every  fourth 
J  Thursday.  Friday.  ^  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwanl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  hooked  through,  vi&  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBl^U  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railwi^  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Ofiices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 

rpiHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  ‘Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  3IONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possesssion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton-buildlngs.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent.  Interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  hoolu  supplied . 

Pur^ases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon.  „  ^ 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Mne,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock.  , ,  ,  - 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Subscription  for  £200,000  perpetual  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debentures  of  the 

NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY  of  MONTEVIDEO 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  for 
the  above  Debentures  will  be  CLOSED  this  day,  SATURDAY  the  14th 
Inst.,  at  4  o’clock,  for  London,  and  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  the  I6th  Inst.,  at 
12  o’clock  for  Country  applications.  w  a  r  r.  rv  ro. 


Every  Monday, 
at  6  a.m. 

Monday,  March 
23,  and  April  6, 
at  6  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 

Monday,  Mar.  23, 
at  6  a.m.,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


*  o  ciocx  .or  .country  - -  ^  CARDEN  and  CO. 

2  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C., 

March  14th.  1874. 
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PITTSBUEG,  FORT  WAYNE,  AND  CHICAGO  RAILROAD 

O  O  AdC  P  £L  ZO- 3r. 

ISSUE  OF  1,000,000  DOLLARS  8  PER  CENT.  EQUIPMENT  BONDS  TO  BEARER, 

IN  BONDS  OF  1,000  DOLLARS  EACH. 

Pmicipal  and  Interest  guaranteed  hy  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

INTEREST  PAYABLE  1st  MARCH  AND  1st  SEPTEMBER. 


The  RAILWAY  SHARE  TRUST  COMPANY  (Limited)  offer  for  subscription  the  above  Bonds,  bearing 
interest  from  Ist  March,  1874,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  anntim,  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  March  and 
1st  September,  at  the  Company’s  Office  in  New  York.  Principal  repayable  aft  par  in  United  States  currency  on 
Ist  March,  1884. 

The  price  of  issue  is  £105  per  Bond,  payable  as  follows  : — 

£50  per  Bond  ...  on  Allotment. 

70  „  ...  on  8th  April. 

75  „  ...  on  8th  May. 


£195  per  Bond  of  1,000  dollars. 

The  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railway,  500  miles  in  operation,  forming  the  Western  Section  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  by  whom  it  is  leased  and  worked,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable 
trunk  lines  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  Share  Capital  is  .  .  .  .  .  Dels.  22,214,000 

Total  Bonded  Debt  .  .  .  Dols.  13,621,000 

Less  held  by  Sinking  Fund  .  .  1,100,000 

- Dols.  12,521,000 

The  rental  paid  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  under  lease  of  999  years  from  1st  July,  1869,  is  2,611,319 
dollars  a  year,  being  an  amount  equal  to  the  Interest  and  SinMng  Fund  on  the  whole  Bonded  Debt,  and  7  per  cent,  on  the  Share 
Capital. 

The  net  earnings,  as  shown  by  the  Company’s  accounts,  amounted  in  1872  to  4,507,464  dollars,  so  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  made  a  profit  of  1,896,144  dollars  a  year  by  the  Lease.  This  amount  is  steadily  and  rapidly  progressing,  the 
net  earnings  during  the  last  four  years  having  increased  from  2,733,157  dollars  to  4,507,464  dollars. 

The  total  amount  required  for  annual  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  the  whole  Bonded  Debt  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company  is  under  1,000,000  dollars,  so  that  the  actual  net  earnings  are  upwards  of  four  times 
the  ainount  required  to  pay  the  same.  The  princii>al  and  interest  of  these  Bonds  are  further  secured  by  the  guarantee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  is  duly  endorsed  on  each  Bond  of  the  present  issue. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  itself  a  net  income  of  7,106,920  dollars  a  year,  after  paying  interest  on  its  own 
Bonded  Debt. 

The  double  guarantee,  therefore,  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  makes 
these  among  the  strongest  Bonds  ever  offered,  and  the  credit  of  tne  Company  is  such  that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  panic, 
the  22,214,000  dollars  of  Share  Capital  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Comi)any,  which  ranks  after  all  its  Bonds, 
and  pays  only  a  fixed  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  quoted  in  New  York  at  93  per  100. 

The  1,000,000  dollars  Equipment  Bonds  now  offered  are  issued  to  replace  a  like  amount  of  these  Bonds  which  fell  due 
1st  March,  1874,  and  no  more  Bonds  of  the  same  description  can  be  issued,  while  the  other  Bonded  Debt  of  the  Company  is  being 
constantly  diminished  by  the  action  of  Sinking  Funds. 

At  the  present  rate  of  Gold  and  Exchange,  the  annual  interest  on  each  Bond  of  the  present  issue,  costing  £195,  w’ould 
amount  to  £14  10s. 

Tli«  6  i>er  cent.  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  have  the  guarantee  of  that 
Company  only,  are  quoted  on  the  London  Market  at  101  to  103  per  £100,  while  the  Bonds  now  offered  have  the  double  guaranty 
of  the  same  Company,  and  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company,  so  that  the  price  of  the  present  issue  is 
exceptionally  cheap  as  compared  with  the  established  price  of  other  similar  securities. 

A  coj>y  of  the  form  of  Bond,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  guarantee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  m 
attested  copy  of  the  Lease  to  that  Company,  may  be  inspected  at  the  office  of  Messrs  Norton,  Rose,  Norton,  and  Brewer,  6,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster. 


The  remaining  Instalments  may  be  paid  in  full,  imder  discount  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  i)er  annum  on  any  day  on  which 
an  Instalment  falls  due. 

The  Subscription  List  w'ill  be  opened  on  Friday,  the  13th  instant,  and  will  be  closed  on  Monday,  the  16th  instant,  at  Four 
o’clock  p.m. 

The  Allotment  of  the  loan  will  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after  the  subscription  is  closed,  and  in  cases  where  no  answer 
to  applications  is  returned  it  will  be  understood  that  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  make  any  Allotment. 

Upon  payment  of  the  Allotment  money.  Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  to  the  Subscribers,  and  will  be  exchanged 
for  the  defiuitive  Bonds  after  the  issue  price  is  paid  up. 

The  failure  to  pay  any  Instalment  when  due  makes  all  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

5  Lothbury,  E.C.,  11th  March,  1874. 

- o - 

PITTSBURG,  FORT  WAYNE,  AND  CHICAGO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Issue  of  1,000,000  dollars  Eight  per  Cent.  Equipment  Bonds  at  £195  jier  1,000  dollars  Bond. 

Princijal  and  Interest  guaranteed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company. 

No . 

To  the  Railway  Share  Trust  Company  (Limited), 

5  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

1  request  thiR  you  w’ill  allot  me  Bonds  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad  Comi>SDy, 

in  accordance  with  the  Prospectus  issued  by  you,  dated  11th  March,  1874,  and  I  engage  to  accept  the  said  Bonus,  oranylew®*^ 
number  you  may  allot  me,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  in  accordance  ivith  the  Prospectus. 

Name  at  full  length . 

.  Address . 

Occujiation 
Date . 


1874. 


i 
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SUBSCRIPTION  for  £35,000,  in  SIX  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £100  EACH 
Part  of  £375,000,  which  constitutes  the  entire  Preference  Capital 


OF  THE 


CORNWALL  MINERALS  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Farliament,  36  and  37  Vic. 

Estimated  Net  Earnings  available  for  the  Interest  on  the  Preference  Capital,  £67,875  per  Annum 
BEING  UPWARDS  of  THREE  TIMES  the  AMOUNT  REQUIRED,  viz.,  ^22,500. 


Price  of  Subscription — PAR — ^loo  per  fioo  Share, 

PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS 


£10 . On  Application. 

#20 .  Allotment. 


30tli  April,  1874. 
30th  May,  1874. 


tnth  Junp  1S71  fLess  J-Year’g  Interest  due  this 
^25 .  30th  June,  1874.  J  day,  £3  per  Share. 

£100  ^ 

Or  at  the  option  of  Snbscribers,  the  whole  amount  can  be  paid  up  on 
’  Allotment  under  Discount  at  Six  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  such  pre¬ 
payment. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Interest  accruing-  from  1st  January  last, 
which  will  be  allowed  as  above. 

Beckoning  such  allowance,  and  the  discount  on  prepayment  of  the  Instal¬ 
ments,  the  net  price  is  reduced  to  about  £9?  15s.  per  Share. 

The  Shares  will  be  transferred  into  the  name  of  each  Subscriber  free  of 

Stamp  Duty. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the 

DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

DIRBCTOR3. 

A.  C.  SHERRIFF,  E8q.,M.P.  (Chairman). 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.F.,  Director  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company. 

Sampson  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Patent  Shaft  and  Axletree  Company,  Wednesbury. 
J.  8.  Louth.  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Cornish  Consolidated  Iron  Mines 
Corporation. 

C.  H.  Robarts,  Esq.,  2  Ilare-court,  Inner  Temple.  London. 

Charles  E.  Treffrv,  Esq.,  Fowey,  Cornwall. 

George  Wilson,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Monkland  Iron  and  Coal  Company. 

XIVOINEER. 

W.  U.  Thomas,  Esq. 

SOLICITOUS. 

Messrs  Cope,  Rose,  and  Pearson,  26  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Price,  Holyland,  and  Waterhouse,  13  Gresham-street,  E.C.,  London. 

Slessrs  G.  8.  HERBERT  and  SON  are  authorised  to  dispose  of  by  Pablic 
Subscription  350  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  of  £100  each,  being  part 
of  3,750  Preference  Shares  constituting  the  entire  Preference  Capital  of  the 
Cornwall  Minerals  Railway  Company. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  tlie  Interest  accruing  from  1st  January 
last,  which  will  be  allowed  as  above. 

The  Price  of  Subscription  is  Par,  or  £100  per  £100  Share,  or,  reckoning 
accrued  Interest  and  Discount  for  prepayment  of  Instalments,  the  net 
price  is  reduced  to  about  £97  158.  per  Share,  payable  at  the  dates  above 
mentioned. 

The  system  of  Railways  of  this  Company  is  of  a  very  important  cha¬ 
racter  to  West  Cornwall,  affording  most  valuable  business  facilities  to  the 
extensive  series  of  mining  properties  in  the  district ;  as  by  it  they  are 

RIaci'd  in  direct  railway  communication  with  the  Port  of  Newquay  on  the 
lorth.  and  the  Ports  of  Far  and  Fowey  on  the  South,  from  which  places 
extensive  shipments  of  Ore,  both  coastwise  and  the  foreign  trade,  are 
made. 

In  addition  to  this,  by  the  medium  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway  the 
whole  of  the  mining  district  is  brought  into  direct  railway  communication, 
via  the  Cornwall  Railway,  with  Falmouth  and  Penzance  on  the  South,  as 
well  u  with  Plymouth,  and  via  the  South  Devon  Railway  and  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway,  with  Exeter  and  Bristol,  thereby  giving  access  to  the 
whole  of  England. 

The  entire  Railway  system  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Company  extends  to 
about  52  miles. 

The  Company  also  possesses  special  privileges  in  respect  to  the  shipments 
from  PoweV  Harbour,  which  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  I, (XX)  tons  burthen  at 
all  times  of  the  tide,  and  which  will  be  improved,  and,  by  the  addition  of 
exteusive  wharves,  sidings,  and  other  works,  adapted  to  the  shipment  of  at 
2.500  tons  of  material  per  day  estimated  to  pass  over  the  Railway. 
Jui?  Company,  in  addition,  leases  Newquay  Harbour  and  Par  Harbour, 
tnus  concentrating  in  itself  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  move- 
mwit  of  Ores  either  by  water  or  by  Railway. 

I  he  gross  amount  of  earnings,  including  that  from  the  harbours,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  £169,250  per  annum,  and,  after  deducting  working  expenses  and 
rents,  the  net  earnings  of  the  undertaking  are  estimated  at  £81,625  per 
annum. 

J*'®  I’reference  Shares  of  the  Company  form  a  first  charge  upon  the 
wooie  of  the  net  earnings  (after  deducting  the  interest  on  the  Debentures 
ana  rent  charge,  amounting  to  £13,750  l  er  annum),  which  would  leave  the 
*  TK  available  to  meet  the  dividend  on  the  Preference  Capital, 

me  annual  sum  required  to  pay  the  Dividend  on  the  total  Preference 
is  only  £22,500  per  annum,  to  meet  which  it  will  be  seen  the  esti¬ 
mated  amount  available  is  upwards  of  three  times  the  amount  required  for 
,?JP*ym®nt  of  such  Preference  Dividend. 

j®'mracter  of  the  security  may  therefore  be  considered  as  unexcep- 

n-l!*®  Minerals  Railway  is  incorporated  by  a  Special  Act  of  Par- 

Vic.,  which  consolidated  the  undertaking  of  the  Com- 
Railway  and  Harbour  Company  (Limited). 

Prif  ^*P**al  of  the  Company  is  £750.000,  divided  into  3,750  Six  per  Cent. 
ni»rt\  *'***5*«  Shares  of  £loo  each  (of  which  the  350  Shares  now  offered  form 
^  ThL*”**  Ordinary  Shares  of  £100  each,  with  £250,000  Debentures, 
tion  construction  of  the  Works  provides  for  the  coniple- 

Dtvmp  undertaking  by  the  Ist  July  next,  and  due  provision  for 

j  .  ****’®*’®at  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Preference 
«ca  during  construction  is  therein  provided. 


The  Works  have  been  actively  proceeded  with  over  the  whole  system 
and,  it  is  stated,  are  now  in  such  an  advanced  state  as  to  admit  of  the  Rail¬ 
ways  being  opened  for  public  traffic  some  months  earlier  than  the  period 
stipulated  in  the  contract,  the  last  Report  of  the  Directors  intimating  that  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  all  the  lines  will  be  open  for  miuerm  traffic 
during  next  month. 

The  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Company  at  a  meeting  of  Share¬ 
holders  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking  are  exceedingly  encouraging, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  nis  speech 

"  The  Directors  firmly  believed  they  had  got  possession  of  a  district 
which  had  an  immense  amount  of  traffic  for  any  railway  which  met  its 
requirements.  Not  only  did  the  district  possess  great  mineral  wealth,  this 
Railway  having,  in  fact,  been  formed  for  the  development  of  those  resources, 
but  it  also  traversed  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  that  district,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  passenger  traffic  of  their  line  would  hereafter  form  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  earnings  of  the  Railway.— (Cheers.)  The 
Directors  were  quite  satisfied,  from  personal  inspection  of  the  country 
again  and  again  renewed,  that  they  had  the  very  best  grounds  for 
believing  that  this  would  be  a  success.— (Hear,  hear.)" 

The  following  Table  will  illustrate  the  current  market  price  of  Railway 
Preference  Shares : — 


Name  of  the  Company. 


Bristol  and  Exeter 


Rate  of 
Preference 
Dividend 
per  cent. 

1  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Price 
per£l(X) 

1  Stock. 

1  Equal  to 
for  a  6  per 
Cent. 

1  8  tock. 

1 

'  Equal 
to  aPre- 
mium 
IH‘r£100 
Stock 
of 

£ 

£ 

4 

04 

141 

41 

103 

138 

374 

5 

115 

13 

38 

5 

115 

138 

.38 

5 

106 

127 

27 

5 

110 

132 

32 

6 

128 

128 

28 

6 

135 

135 

35 

6  1 

128 

128 

28 

6 

135 

135 

35 

6 

134 

134 

34 

Great  Northern . 

Great  W  estern . 

South  Devon . 

North  Stafibrdshire . 

Great  Eastern  . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  . 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire.. 

Midland  . 

North-Eastern  (Stockton  and  Darlington)] 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Table  that  a  very  large  margin  exists  for 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  Six  per  Cent.  Prelerence  Shares  now  offered, 
beyond  the  price  of  Subscription,  so  soon  as  the  Line  is  completed,  and  to 
Trustees  and  others  seeking  a  thoroughly  reliable  home  investment,  free 
from  the  risks  inseparable  from  Foreign  Securities  of  every  class,  the 
present  affords  a  most  desirable  opportunity. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  oe  issued  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers* 
Receipts,  and  on  completion  of  the  Payments,  the  Preference  Shares  will 
be  transferred  into  the  name  of  each  applicant,  free  of  Stamp  Duty  or  other 
charges,  and  the  Share  Certificate  of  ibe  Company  will  be  obtained  and 
forwarded  in  due  course. 

In  the  event  of  an  allotment  being  made  to  any  applicant,  the  deposit 
paid  will  be  returned  forthwith  without  deductions ;  should  a  smaller 
amount  be  allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be 


Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  pavment  of  £10  on  each 
Share  applied  for.  must  be  made  on  the  annexed  h  orm,  and  can  be  for¬ 
warded  either  to  Messrs  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Ck).,  Bankers,  20  Birchin- 
lane,  E.C.,  London;  or  to  Messrs  G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son,  73  Old  Broad- 
street,  E.C.,  London,  of  whom  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained. 

73  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  London, 

March  12, 1874. 

Subscription  for  £35,000  in  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  of  £100  each, 
part  of  £376,000  which  constitutes  the  entire  Preference  Capital  of  the 

CORNWALL  MINERALS  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Price  of  Subscription — Par — £100  per  £100  Share. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Interest  from  1st  January  last,  thereby 
(with  allowances  for  prepayment)  reducing  the  net  price  to  about  £97  158. 
per  Share. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  Messrs  G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son,  73  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  London. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  Messrs  Williams,  Deacon,  and 
Ca,  Bankers,  20  Blrchln-lane,  E.C..  London,  the  sum  of  Pounds, 

being  £10  per  Share,  on  my  application  for  Six  per  Cent.  Preference 

Sliares  of  £100  each  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Railwav  Company,  1  request 
you  to  transfer  to  me  that  or  any  less  number  of  the  said  Shares,  and  I  herebr 
agree  to  accept  such  transfer,  and  to  pay  the  balance  in  respect  of  sucu 
Shares,  in  terms  of  your  Prospectus,  dated  12th  day  of  March,  1874. 

Name  (in  full) . 

Address  . 

Profession  (If  any) . 

Date . 1874. 

Signature . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  by  Applicant  desiring  to  pay  up  all  the  instalments 

on  Allotment.) 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Sabscrlptlons  in  full,  on  Allotment,  thereby 
entitling  me  to  discount  on  prepayment  of  the  Instalments,  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Signature . 
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PEUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Chief  Offices:  C2  LUDOATE-HILL,  LONDON. 


The  Hon.  Uobt.  Bourke,  M.P.  Sir  John  Murraj,  Bart.  ^ 

Andrew  Johnston,  Eaq.  |  James  White,  Esq. 

DIRECTORfl. 

Sir  John  Murray,  Bart ,  Reform  Clob,  Chairman. 

M.  Ans^elo,  Esq  ,  Kim  I*odge,  Mortlake,  aud  Junior  Conservatire  rinK 
Wiiliam  Berry,  Eaq.,  Woolston  Hail,  Chigwell,  P^ssex. 

John  Brown,  p:8q.,  Woodford,  Essex,  and  Gresham  Club. 
Courtenay  Clarke,  Plsq..  Pinners  Hull,  Old  Broad-street. 

Arthur  lago,  P^sq,,  .38  Tregunter-road.  South  Kensington. 

Lord  P'rederick  H.  Kerr,  United  Service  Club. 

M.  PI  Marsden,  P^sq  ,  43  Doughty-slreet,  and  Gresham  Club. 

R.  B.  Martin  Plsq  ,  <>8  Lombard  street,  and  Clarewood,  Bickler 
Captain  W.  S.  M.  Rayner,  .16  Pallmall. 

IL  Osborne  White,  Esq.,  58  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street 
Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 2  QueeiTs-gate-place,  Kensington. 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 

Peter  Gray,^8q.,  F.R.A.S.,  Hon.  P>llow  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  3Iartio  and  Co.,  68  Lombard  street. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Carr,  Bannister,  Davidson  and  Morriss. 

AUDITORS. 

Robert  Lucas  Nash,  Esq.,  H.  W.  S.  3Vhiffin,  Esq.  (Messrs  Lovelock 
and  Whiffln). 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 

TWENTY  -  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT, 

FOB  TUB  TEAR  ENDING  SlST  DECEMBER  1873. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH. 

During  the  year  the  Directors  have  received  2,767  Proposals  for  the  sum 
of  £393,365.  Of  these  2,195  have  been  accepted  and  completed,  assuring  the 
sum  of  £:t03  560,  and  producing  n  New  Annua)  Premium  Income  of 
£10,183  Is.  8d.  i  572  I’roposals,  assuring  £89,805,  have  either  been  declined 
or  not  comoleted. 

The  sum  of  £900  has  been  received  for  New  Annuities  granted. 

The  claims  amount  to  £40,420  iOs.  lOd.  under  261  Policies;  £9.32  18s.  of 
this  amount  was  for  claims  on  Endowments  matured.  The  number  of 
deaths  was  2.'15. 

Nine  Annuitants  have  died,  representing  Annuities  of  £112  1.3e.  8d. 

The  Annual  Premium  Income  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  £66,414  58.  lid.  In 
respect  of  13,007  Policies,  assuring  the  sum  of  £2,055,515,  showing  an  increase 
of  £.3,618  10s.  8d.  per  annum  over  the  year  1872. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. 

The  operations  In  this  Branch  have  again  been  unusually  successful. 
Ther*  were  616,377  New  Policies  issued,  representing  a  New  Annual  Pre¬ 
mium  Income  of  £23.3,345  Os.  4d. 

The  Claims  amount  to  £127,968,  Os.  lOd. 

The  Annual  Premium  Income  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  £471,296  1  6s., 
showing  an  increase  of  £106,349  19b.  4d.  over  the  Income  of  the  previous 
year. 

GENERAL  RESULTS. 

The  Total  Premium  Income  Is  £5.37,711  Is.  lid.,  showing  the  very  remark¬ 
able  increase  of  £109,968  lOs.,  and  being  the  largest  accession  of  Income 


The  only  Railway  Accident  Assurance  Company  on  the  mutual 


Single  Premium  covering  the  whole  life  at  any  age,  but  payable  bv  two' 
instalments  if  preferred. 

Expense  of  Assurance  reduced  by  two-tiiirds. 

Profits  divided  amongst  the  Members. 

TABLE, 


PREMIUMS. 


By  Two  Instil 
meuts. 


Single 

Pay¬ 

ment. 


Which,  together  with  the  Assurance  Fund  of  £482,933,  make  a  total  Fund 
of  £524,081  for  the  protection  and  security  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Company.  , 

The  foregoing  facts  arc  so  remarkable  that  the  Directos  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  them.  ' 


BALANCE  SHEET  of  the  PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY  on  the  Slst  December,  1873, 

LIABILITIES. 

£  8.  d. 

.Shareholders*  Capital  .  10,052  0  0 

Life  Assurance  Fund  .  482,9:33  0  0 

Sickness  and  Assurance  Fund .  747  12  0 

Contingency  Fund,  created  at  Annual  Meeting,  April,  1872  ...  16,096  0  0 

Guarantee  Fund .  '. .  15,000  0  0 

Leasehold  Redemption  Fund .  500  0  0 


Prospectuses  and  Proposal  Forms  free,  on  application  to 

W.  BURR,  Managing  Director. 


pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street  and  Charing 

L  cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  oi  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
Secretaries—-^  .tohm  rkoom FIELD. 


Claims  under  Life  Policies  admitted  but  not  £  s.  d. 

yet  paid  .  9,538  16  4 

Depositors  .  20,492  17  11 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpectedjijourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  yd 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  AVarehouse,  in  Regestr 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  |real 


ASSETS. 

Mortgages  on  property  within  the  United  Kingdom . 

Loans  on  the  Company's  Policies  . 

Investments 

In  British  Government  Securities  . 

Indian  and  Colonial  ditto  ...  . 

Foreign  ditto  . 

Railway  and  other  Debentures  and  Dcbcntare  Stock 
Ditto  Shares  (Preference  and  Ordinary)  ... 

Trust  Funds  Certificates  . 

Fretdiold  Ground  Rents  . 

House  I'roperty  ...  .  . 

Life  and  other  Interests  and  Reversions  . 

Furniture  and  Fittings  (Head  and  Branch  Offices) 

Loans  upon  Personal  I’roperty  . 

.Mortgages  of  Reversions  ..«  . . 

Agents'  Balances  . 

Outstanding  Preinlnn»s . 

Ditto  Interest  . 

Amount  due  from  ( dficial  I.iquidatorof  International  .Societ 

and  Purchase  of  Securities  in  Internatiouul* . 

Deposits  at  three  mouths'  notice  . 

Cash:—  £  g.  d 

On  Deposit  . 26, (MX)  0  ( 

In  hand  aud  ou  current  account .  13,856  14  i 


ORTLOCK’S  POTTERY  GALLERIES 

203  and  204  OXFORD  STREET, 

AND 

.31  ORCHARD  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


REAT  SALE  of  GLASS  and  EARTHENWARE- 


g  determined  to  convert  the 


JOHN  MORTLOCK,  having  . . .  , 

fj  whole  of  the  House,  203  Oxford-street,  into  one  extensive  Giw 
Establishment,  begs  to  state  that,  to  save  breakage  and  risk  in  moving?  ^” 
WHOLE  of  the  GLASS  STOCK,  consisting  of  Decanters.  WlneGlw^ 
Water  Jugs,  and  every  possible  variety  of  Table  Glass,  Is  to  BE  di^ 
POSED  OF  at  a  KEDUCflON  OF  20  PER  CENT,  from  the  orlfHi" 

Included  in  tne 


The  Interest  of  £3.510, 


payable  on  this  Account,  remains  in  abeyance 
)f  accounts  with  the  Society. 


marked  prices.  Some  lots  of  China  and  Earthenware  are 
Sale,  which  terminates  Alarch  2l8t  next. 


until  the  final  udjustineut  of  accounts  with  the  Society. 

We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Accounts,  find  them  to  be  correct,  and 
hereby  confirm  the  same.  We  have  also  seen  and  examined  the  various 
securities. 

JAME.S  ALL  ANSON,?  . 

GEORGE  CLARK,  {Auditors. 

henry  HARBKN.  Resident  Director  and  Secretarv. 

W ILLIAM  JOHN  LANCASTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 
February  10, 1874. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD- 
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equitable  life  assurance  society 

(OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

Has  just  issued  an 

IMPORTANT  STATEMENT, 

Showing  how  complete  Security  is  afforded  to  the  Assured  by  means  of 

GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION, 

with  opinions  thereon  by 

leading  LONDON  ACTUARIES. 

Who  hsTC  fully  endorsed  the  Society’s  able  management  and  sound  position. 
The  particular  attention  of  the  Public  is  invited  to  this  document, 
which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 

ALEXANDER  MUNKITTIIICK,  Manager  for  Great  Britain, 

No.  1  Prinoes-street,  Bank,  London, 
Or  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents. 

equitable  life  assurance  society 

(OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

Has  accumulated  Assets  exceeding 

£4,500,000  STERLING. 

New  Business  for  1872  .  £10,382,200. 

Profits  divided  annually. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  GREAT  BRITIAN. 

Bight  Hon,  Lord  Borthwick,  85  Hertford-street,  Mayfair,  London. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Bart,  (Messrs  Morton,  Rose,  and  Co,  Bankers,  London).  * 
8.  E.  Peabody,  Esq  ,  (Messrs  J.  8.  Morgan  and  Co.,  Bankers,  London). 
With  whom  is  deposited,  in  special  trust  for  British  policy-holders,  the  sum 

of  £20,000. 

ALEXANDER  MUNKITTRICK,  Manager  for  Great  Britain, 

No  1  Prlnces-street,  Bank,  London. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advici  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  a.^suage  the 
weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedv  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  ki  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  m  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache.  &c. 

*«*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had 
received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consufat  Manilla,  to  the  eflect  that 
Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWAKB  OP  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 


equitable  life  assurance  society 

(OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

Grants  a  new  form  of  Policy,  on  the 

TONTINE  PLAN. 

By  this  most  popular  scheme  of  Life  Insurance,  which  originated  with 
this  Society,  the  amount  of  profit  to  good  lives  is  materially  enhanced. 
Tbisis  mainly  owing  to  the  earning  power  of  money  in  the  United  States 
being  so  muen  greater  than  in  this  country.  Thus 

UNEQUALLED  ADTANTAOES  ABE  OFFEBED 
TO  THE 

POLICY-HOLDERS  OF  THE  “EQUITABLE”  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

Forms  of  Proposal  with  Prospectus,  and  any  information  desired,  can  be 
obliged  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of 
ALEXANDER  MUNKITTRICK,  Manager  for  Great  Britain, 

No  1  Princes-street,  Bank,  London. 

^UTLERY,  Warranted. — The  most  varied  assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  In  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel.' 
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3l-inch  ivory  bandlea,  per  dozen . 

.'^1  do.  balance  do . 

4  do.  do.  do . . 

3fdo.  fine  do.  do . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do . 

4  do.  African  ivory  do . . . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules,  do.  . . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades,  do.  do . 

Nickel  electro-slivered  handles,  do.... 

Lamps,  of  all  Sorts  and  Patterns. — William  S.  Burton 
invites  inspection  of  this  season’s  show  of  LAMPS.  The  collection 
of  French  Moderateur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (complete 
with  chimney  and  globe),  vary  from  Ss.  to  £9.  Each  lamp  is  guaranteed 
perfect,  but  to  ensure  their  proper  action  William  S.  Burton  supplies  pure 
Colza  Oil  at  the  wholesale  price,  3s.  t>d.  per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes, 
full  size,  38.  each ;  chimneys,  6d  each ;  cotton  wicks,  4d.  per  dozen.  Lamps 
of  all  other  descriptions  are  on  show  In  great  variety. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  11.  H.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3, 
•nd  4  Newman-strect ;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard^ 
^ndon,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
.  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

•  KINAHAN’S  ”  lL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
ni#  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 

Hk  P***’®’  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
ine  Bed  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAIIAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  TYholesale  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCUFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FBAGBANCE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

lea  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  ‘‘  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
•PPotite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

1-KA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sau  ’«•  throughout  the  World. 


Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Coliis 
Bbownb  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  bad  been  sworn  to.— See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  14d.,  28.  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  ‘‘  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T,  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 


DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  rem^y  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


E 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  IVigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  ”  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Indigestion  and  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints. — The  digestion  cannot  be  long  or  seriously  disordered  with¬ 
out  the  effects  of  derangement  becoming  visible  on  the  countenance.  These 
Pills  at  once  remove  the  disorder  and  its  unpleasant  consetiueuccs  ;  they 
improve  the  appetite,  and  with  the  increased  desire  for  food  they  augment 
the  powers  of  digestion  and  assimiliation  in  the  stomach.  Holloway’s  I*ill8 
mo|t  satisfactorily  remove  all  deranged  or  diseased  action  of  the  many 
organs  engaged  in  extracting  nourishment  for  our  bodies  from  our  various 
diets— as  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels,  over  all  of  which  they  exercise 
the  most  salutary  control.  By  resorting  at  an  earlv  stage  of  the  malady 
to  these  purifying  and  laxative  I*ill3,  the  dyspeptic  is  speedily  restored  to 
health  and  strength,  and  his  sallowuess  gradually  vanishes. 


MR  SCOTT’S  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  MARCH. 


1.  A  LANCASHIRE  HECTOR  on  CHURCH  CURSING 

and  DISESTABLISHMENT.  A  Speech  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  KIRK3fAN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of  Croft,  at  a  Free  Church 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


JUDITH  OWYNNE.  By  Lisle  Caee.  3  vols. 

[This  day. 

II. 

TOO  LATE.  By  Mrs  Newman.  2  vols. 

**  Margaret  is  a  real  and  not  a  common  success.  Her  depth  of  nature, 
true  greatness,  true  modesty— absolutely  without  false  shame — her  docility, 
patience,  and  courage  are  beautilully  dcBcribed,  and  very  touching.”— 
Spectator. 

III. 

LADY  MOBETOUN’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Mrs  Eiloaet, 

Author  of  *  St  Bede’s.'  3  vols. 

Carefully  written . The  interest  is  well  sustained.”— AfAemcMm. 

“Interesting  and  reable.” — Hour. 

**  An  Interesting  story . above  the  run  of  average  novels.”— Fanify  Fair. 

UENBY  8.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill.  and  12  Patemoster-row. 


V^OLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OF  THE 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARIVP 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  ROLEYN.  Bjr  W.  HEPWORTH  ntTo». 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  308.,  COMPLETING  THE  WORK 
“  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr  Dixon’s  ‘  History  of  Two  OmJ  . 
will  be  perused  with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Every 
what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn’s  story  affords  a  happy  Ulustratloii 
author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should  be  found  in  * 
library.”— Post. 

LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PERCEVAL;  Including  his  Correspondence.  By  his 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  308. 

LODGERS  PEERAGE  Hnd  BARONETAGE 


for  1874,  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OP  nvu 
MAJESTY.  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY.  AND  row 
TAINING  ALL  THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  1  vol.,  wUh 
beautifully  engraved,  gilt  edges,  3l8.  6d.  bound. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS- 

SEE  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  FOR  MARCH. 

New  Edition  now  ready,  postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE^S  SELECT  LIBRARY- 

First  -  Class  Subscription :  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 
FAMILIES  AND  BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON 
LIBERAL  TERMS. 

The  Subscription  commences  at  any  date. 

Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  MARCH. 

New  Edition  now  ready,  postage  free  on  application, 

The  New  Edition  of  the  Clearance  Catalogue,  enlarged  to  32  pages, 
contains  Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens;  Autobiography  of  J.  S.  Mill; 
Personal  Life  of  George  Grote  ;  Stanley’s  Travels  m  Search  of  Living¬ 
stone  ;  Life  of  Dean  Alford ;  Old  Kensington,  by  Miss  Thackeray ; 
Nancy,  by  Rhoda  Broughton ;  Kenelm  Chillingley  ;  and  nearly  Two 
Thousand  other  Popular  Books  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 
CITY  OFFICE— 2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

in  SORROW.  DEDICATED  BY’  PERMISSION  TO  THV 
QUEEN.  1  vol.,  bound. 

SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  2  vols.,  218.  [Jogt 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’  ‘No  Church,’ Ac. 

NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 

MAN.  By  FREDERIKA  MACDONALD.  3  vols. 

“  A  powerful  no\eV'— Examiner. 

OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoet, 

Author  of  ‘  A  GOLDEN  SORROW,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton,*  *  False  Cards.*  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  This  sparkling  novel  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  The  namtireii 
lively,  there  is  freshness  in  the  scenes  and  incidents,  and  each  character  U 
worked  out  with  singular  skill.” — Post. 

VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  By  Mart 

CECIL  HAY.  3  vols. 

The  BLUB  RIBBON.  By  the  Authosi^ 

‘ST  OLAVE’S.’Ac.  3  vols. 


Just  ready,  18mo,  28.  M.,  cloth ;  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s., 

SELECT  POETUY  for  CHILDREN.  By  Joseph  Payne, 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  With  brief  Explanatory  Notes.  18th  Edition,  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  tlie  addition  of  poems,  for  permission  to  use 
which  the  publishers  are  indebted  to  Miss  Ingelow,  Alfred  Tennyson,  and 
others. 

London  i  LQi^^WOOD  and  CO.,  7  Statloners’-hall-coort.  - 


Just  published,  post  Svo,  cloth,  5s., 

Hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  dr  lardner’s 

HANDBOOK  OF.  New  Edition.  Revised,  and  the  greater  part 
re-written,  by  BENJAMIN  LOEVVY,  F.R.A.S..  Lecturer  on  Physics  in 
University  College,  London.  With  2.’i6  Illustrutions. 

Londm  :  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers’-hall-court. 


COMPLETION  OF  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 


Now  ready,  demy  Svo,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  price  10s., 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 

VOL.  III.,  1852-1870. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH 
JL  contains — 

OLY’MPIA.  By  R.  E.  Franclllon,  Author  of  ‘  Earl’s  Dene,’  ‘Pearl  and 
Emerald,'  ‘  Zelda’s  Fortune,’  &c. 

Part  I.— Clotho.  Book  I.— The  Children  in  the  Wood.  Chapters 
VI.  and  VII. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  PIO  NONO.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
TRITE  SONGS  TURNED  ANEW  BY  A  NOVELIST.  HI.— Lydia. 
By  R.  I).  B. 

CHARLES  DICKENS.  By  George  Barnett  Smith. 

THE  INVERNESS  CHARACTER  FAIR.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 
FALLEN  OUT  OF  THE  RANKS.  By  the  Member  for  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

MR  GLADSTONE’S  TRANSLATION  OF  HOMER’S  SHIELD  OF 
ACHILLES.  A  Review.  By  the  Rev.  T.  II.  L.  Leary.  D.C.L. 
FOOTBALL  ON  RUGBY  RULES- THE  SCALP  MATCH.  By  W.  F. 
Marshall. 

TRANSATLANTIC  OYSTERS.  An  American  Sketch.  By  Ki  Spurway. 
CLYTIK.  A  Novel  of  Modern  Life.  IW  Joseph  Hatton.  , 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Loudon  GRANT  and  CO.,  Turnmill-street,  E.C. 


NEW  SERIAL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 


Now  ready,  PART  II.,  price  One  Shilling,  of 

WAY  WE  LIVE  ]S 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

To  be  completed  in  Monthly  Parts. 
CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


By  J.  a.  SKERTCHLY. 

Demy  Svo,  with  Illustrations  and  Map,  price  218. 

“  Let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  book  is  very  handsomely  illustn^ 
with  chromo-lithographs  and  woodcuts  representing  incidents  in  mi 
Skertchly’s  adventures.  It  is  well  worth  rending,  and  written  in  an  Imptf- 
tial  spirit ;  just  at  this  moment,  too,  it  is  doubly  interesting,  as 
truthful  account  of  the  African  Kingdom,  which  is  next  in  rank  w 
Asbantee.” 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  payliiir  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually. — PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  hi  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  VV. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1H07. 


u  rriHE  SHADOW  of  DEATH.”  Painted  by  Mr  ] 

J-  HUNT,  NOW  ON  VIEW,  from  10  till  5.  A  spacious 
has  been  erected,  so  that  Visitors  now  have  an  unimpeded  view  oi 
ture.  39b  Old  Bond  street.  Admittance,  One  Shilling. 
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